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Description of Engravings. 

Ivy this number we present our readers with se- 
yeral detached views of churches and other pub- 
lic buildings, which, though they may not possess 
the same elegance as pictorial embellishments, as 
most of our other engravings, are nevertheless 
essentially necessary to give a correct delineation 
ofthe principal features of the city of New-York. 


THE ROTUNDA. 


This classical edifice, which (as the word im- 
ports) is ofa circular form, both internally and ex- 
ernally, was erected in the summer of 1818, for 
the exhibition of large panoramic paintings. It 
fonts in Chambers, near the head of Cross street, 
occupying ground belonging to the Corporation, 
which was granted to the projector, Mr. John 
Vanderlyn, the celebrated artist, free of rent for 
ten years, On condition that the building should 
devolve to the city at the expiration of that time. 
ltis constructed of brick, is fifty-three feet in di- 
ameter, and forty feet in height, surmounted with 
a partheon-shaped dome and skylight, through 
which the interior is lighted. 

The building, a few years since, according to 
the original contract, devolved to the city, an 
was for a time occupied as the Marine Court 


House ; and since the destructive fire of Decem- | 





the autumn of that memorable year, its progress 
was so much retarded that it was not completed 
until the spring of 1824. It was first opened for 
transaction of business on the fourteenth of April, 
‘in that year. 

The building is of white marble, from the quar- 
ries of Westchester, and was designed and erected 
by Mr. Martin E. Thomson. It shows a front of 
sixty feet in Wall street, and is about seventy feet 
deep, occupying a lot that cost nearly as much as 

the edifice itself, viz. forty thousand dollars. The 
building is constructed in the most substantial 
| manner, and is fire proof throughout. Besides the 
Banking room, which 1s thirty feet in height, and 
‘surrounded with a gallery, there are apartments: 
‘for the accommodation of the directors, stockhol- 
ders, etc. 

| At the expiration of the charter of the United 
States Bank, the building was sold at action to an 
association of merchants for the purpose of ten- 
dering it to the general government, for a Post- 
‘office, which offer was, however, declined; and 
_afterwards the directors of the present State Bank 
purchased it, and now occupy it as the office of 
| that institution. 


ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH. 


This building which is situated in Beekman 








ber, 1835, the business of the city Post-office has | street, was first erected in the year 1752, and, with 
been here transacted, but it is to be hoped thatthis | the exception of Trinity, is the oldest Episcopal 


department will be transferred to a situation more | 
suitable, and the building re-appropriated to its 
original purpose, for which its airy and spacious 
dimensions peculiarly adapt it. 

GRACE CHURCH. 


Grace Church, which is situated in Broadway, 
corner of Rector street, occupies the site of the 
former Lutheran Church, erected inthe year 1671, 
and destroyed by fire in 1776, on the day after the 
British took possession of the city. ‘Trinity 
Charch, and most of the lower part of the city was 
laid in ashes by the same unfortunate conflagra- 
tion. Grace Church was erected in 1809 as an 
independent church. It is a neat substantial edi- | 
fice of brick, with a handsome cupula, The rear 
ofthe building is of an elliptical form, with a ter- 
raced garden, and the rector’s house adjoining 
The interior of the church is elegant, and has four 
massive pillars at each front angle of the gallery, 
running up to and supporting an arched and pan- 
tlled ceiling. The pulpit is in front of the ellipsi<, 
with a raised mahogany enclosure surrounding 
the altar. Inthe gallery, fronting the pulpit, is a 
large and elegant organ, made by Mr. Geil, of 
this city, which is said to be of superior tone. 

UNITED STATES’ BRANCH BANK. 
_ The corner-stone of this chaste edifice was laid. 
im the spring of 1822, but owing to the epidemic 
scourge with which the city was visited, and by 
which its lower seetion was totally depopulated in ! 








Church in the city. It is constructed of brown 
hewn stone, and is 102 feet in length by 72 in 
width. In 1811 it separated from Trinity by mu- 
tual agreement, and became a distinct parish. In 
1814, in the night of the Sth of January, it caught 
fire from the conflagration of a workshop in its 
rear, and every thing combustible about it was re- 
duced to ashes; the interior, roof, clock, steeple, 
pulpit, and all—nothing but the bare walls re- 
mained. With the prompt atid efficient aid of 
Trinity Church it was again rebuilt and consecra- 
ted in November, 1815. It is a plain edifice, and 
has now a quadrangular tower, with a railing on 
the top, but no spire. 


ST. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL. 


This magnificent gothic superstructure is situa- 
ted at the corner of Mott and Prince streets, front- 
ing onthe former. It is said to be the largest re- 
ligious edifice in the city, being one hundred and 
twenty feet in length by eighty feet in width. It 
is constructed of stone in a wassive style, the walls 
being several feet in thickness, and seventy feet 
in height, from the summit of which the roof rises 
in a sharp angle to the height of one hundred feet. 
This aspiring roof, in connection with two qua- 
drangular towers on the front corners, and a cen- 
tral steeple, forms the most conspicuous object in 
approaching the city from the east. 

The front of the building is faced with hewn 
brown stone, and several niches are left open for 
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statues which are to be placed if ever the whole is Language. 
finished, when it will be undoubtedly the noblest | 
looking edifice in the city. It is furnished with a | 
fine-toned organ and select choir, whose perform- 





Dr. Wallis, who,wrote upon English gramm, 
; ; ay t 
in the reign of Charles IL., represented it as a be. 
. pie age culiar excellence of our tongue, that, beyond all 
ances are gencrany — justly acmired. : others, it expressed the nature of the objects whi 
The interior of the Cathedral, which is furnish- | ;, names, by employing svunds sharper 
= ° P : ° js ° | . Solte 
ed and painted in a superior style, is capable of | weaker, stronger, more obscure, or a oa 
holding five thousand people, although it has no lous, according as the idea which is to be sue ue 
; 7 ; . ied "I ; ; . . . Cs. 
side galleries. The whole cost of the building, led requires. He gives various examples, 4 
when finished, will not fall short of one hundred | words formed upon st always denote firm * 
loc Ini : | *€88 and 
ny — a ag in the re “strength, analogous to the Latin sto; as, add 
(the Cathe ate in Baltimore pot ) wi wo |stay, staff, stop, stout, steady, stake, stamp, state. 
compare with it in capacity and elegance. In jy ‘and so forth. Words beginning with sty ni 
: » iti. 
point of style we think it superior to that of Balti-| ate violent force and energy, analogous in th 
yee eens — — seems to be me | Greek stronnumi; as, strive, strength, strike, stripe 
> . | . » ’ 
~ we 7 paren e “sag ra it te eur stress, struggle, stride, stretch, strip, ete, Thy 
and perfected when the Catholic church was in | implies forcible motiun; as, throw, throb, i 


the zenith of its power and magnificence, by eccle- | through, thraldom. Wr, obliquity or distortion, 







































siastical personages, expressly for religious pur-| a, wry, wrest, wreath, wrestle, wring, Wrong 
poses. wrangle, wrath, wrack, ete. Sw, silent agitatioy, 
° 4 ’ 

es or, lateral motion; as, sway, swing, swerve 

. . ’ 

The Dead. sweep, swim, — St, a gentle fall or less observable 

emotion; as, slide, slid, sly, slit, slow, slack, sling. 








BY WILLIAM COMSTOCKs Sp, dissipation or expansion; as, spread, sprou, 
sprinkle, split, spill, spring. Terminations in ash, 
indicate something acting nimbly and sharply ;as, 
crash, gash, rash, flash, lash, slash. Terminatinys 
in ush, something acting mere obtusely and dully; 
as, crush, brush, hush, gush, blush. The learned 
author produces a great many more examples of 
the same kind, which seem to have no doubt tha 
the analogies of sound have had some influence 
The dead!—they are gone. Nay, do not say | °” the formation of words. Atthe same time, in 


they are gone. Let us still enjoy the hope that | All speculations of this kind, there is so much 
/room for fancy to operate, that they ought tobe | 


they hover round us in spirit, as once they did in| . —? ’ 
the body. Snatch not from us the solacing belief, | adopted with much caution in forming any general 






O, it is pleasant to think of the dead, to des- 
cend down into the grave, and commune with the 
mouldering dust which years have nearly ming- 
Jed with Earth, the great matron of mankind. 
Did they not once walk the earth with us? Did 
they not sit beside us, their eyes glowing with 
affection, their warm hearts beating in unison with 
our own? 




















































that their eyes are upon us, though unseen—that | theory. 
their ears listen to our discourse, though unheard. | —_ — 

When gloom oppresses our spirits, when the | 
heart aches with the inflictions ef life’s dull We Never Met Again! 
realities, then indeed the memory of the dead is _ 
pleasant tous. Say, ye beloved dead who once WE never met again! 
shed with us tear for tear, and breathed sigh for Since the mournful hour we parted, 
sigh, are ye now heedless of the anguish of our When anger flash’d upon my brow, 
souls? Have ye forgotten that we once loved ore Though I felt broken-hearted ! 
another? And thou, best of all, thou on whose We never met again ! 
knee we first learned to ligp the accents of affec- Though the World has smil’d before me, 
tion—mother! It is long since our eyes beheld And many a knee in homage bent, 
thee, and we are achild again when we think of To worship and adore me! 
thee. Thy grave is far from us. We have been 
a wonderer among strangers. We are an un- We never met again! 
known dweller in a strange land. Many years Though my heart is still unchanging, 
have passed away since we wept over the little And threugh this wide and weary World, 
hillock underneath which was buried the bosom For a haven has been ranging ; 
to which our infancy clung. Does no one weep We never met again ! 
over thy graye now? Is it wholly deserted ? Does Though he knew I would believe him, 
the stranger pass coldly by the spot, and none One look of kindness, and these arms 
other visit it? Ah! well we ween that by this Had open’d to receive him! 
time the grass has grown long on the grave—it 
had searcely begun to bloom when we last saw it. We never met again! 
Now there may be daises and violetsthere. Droop And life looks lone and dreary, 
lower still, thou wide-spread willow, and screen And my footsteps through its desert bowers, 
that sacred spot from careless eyes. Approach Wend their pilgrimage so weary ; 
not too near, ye stranger dead, but leave one little We ne'er shall meet again ! 
spot for us, and then shall we be avenged on all Or forgiveness e’er be spoken, ; 
the woes of life, if we are at last permitted to And the hearts that love had form’d to twin 
moulder beside thee. One cold rash word hath broken ! 
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ORIGINAL. 
The Rich Unele. 


A TALE OF TRUTH. 


jx a certain street in our good city, there isa 
row of stately edifices, whose plate-glass windows 
and narble step, bespeak them to be the abodes of 
fashion and opulence. Opposite this lordly row, 
js aheterogeneous mixture of good, bad, and indif- 
ferent. In one of the most humble of these, an up- 
per apartment was occupied by a being, whose 


jife might well be a lesson tothe more exalted in| 


sation. Meek, lowly, and resigned, this aged fe- 


male, after a life of unshrinking duty, patiently | 


continued. “IT have observed one Miss Delisle, 
for that is the name, never appears except when 
attired, from the turn of her hair to her shoe tie, in 
the highest fashion: and then when some stylish 
visitors arrive whom she delights to honor. ‘To 
them she is all grace and smiles, but her attitudes 
are studied, and she occasionally throws a glance 
around to discover what impressionshe is making. 
Whilst the other with unaffected grace and na- 
tural manners, is often seen ushering to the very 
door, some plain unpretending personage, who 
looks as if she might be a country cousin, or aged 
relation. Ihave often seen her nurse and fondle 
the littl ones with such untiring affection, that I 








awaited a call to another existence, where her | am sure, she must have a good heart.” 


virtues will give a rank far above many who con- | 
‘amusement so easily. I have often heard of the 
| beautiful Miss Delisles from their many admir- 
of one of the most respectable families of this city. |ers; but they are both equally favorites in society, 


She had seen several generations pass away of | 


temned her in this world. Mrs. Williams had 
passed the greater part of her life, in the service 


those she served so faithfully; and now but one 
descendant of that family remained to cheer and 
maintain her in her old age. Well did he perform 
this duty. In the flower of life, when youth can 
feel no sympathy with age, Clement Osborn 
would often pass an hour conversing with his old 
nurse, with her who had received the last sigh of 
his mother—had nursed his infancy, and taught 
him bis irstrudiments of learning. To gaze on 
his fine countenance, glowing with youth and in- 
telligence, to trace the likeness of his mother, and 
his grandfather, was one of the few pleasures left 

w her helpless old age. 

“L[cannot imagine, my good nurse,” said Cle- 
nent to her one day, during his usual visit, “« how 
you can always be so cheerful and contented. 
Confined as you are to one seat, how can you con- 
rive to pass away the weary hours; for even with 
we, who have so great a variety of pursuits, time 
sometimes lags heavily, and [ long for something 
new,” 

“You will feel differently, my son,” she an- 
swered, “ when at my age. After a life of toil 
and trials, rest alone is welcome to the aged. Quiet 
and repose is necessary for the spirit, to prepare 
us for that final change, which will so soen arrive. 
Ihave still, however, my amusements and occupa- 
tions. Lread, 1 knit, £ chat with a friend, and a 
visit from you, serves ine for a whole day. When 
every thing else fails, L resort to an old maid’s pri- 
vilege and amuse myself watching my neigh- 
bors,” 

“Watching your neighbors,” said Clement; 
“what can you discover, through those linen 
shades which screen every window from prying 
curiosity, to amuse you 2?” 

“ These linen shades are sometimes drawn up,” 
said Mrs. Williams; “ the inhabitants sometimes 
go out and come in—and I study their characters 
froin whatl perceive. In that house with the bal- 
conies, resides a fashionable mother, with two 
beautiful daughters, whose characters are very 
dissimilar. One of the young ladies is artificial 
and selfish—the other all truth and nature.” 


“You must have slight grounds to judge from,” 


said Clement, “ you draw upon your imagination, 
Probably to fill up the outline.” 


“Trifles sometimes express a great deal,” she 


“Tam glad,” said Clement, ‘ that you can find 


I believe. I go out so little, that [ know very few 
of the present race of belles—there is a new set 
every season. I must now leave you,” said he, 
rising to depart; “my engagements are nume- 
reus to-day—hoping the Delisle family will act up 
for your amusement, I bid you good-morning.” 
Clement lett the humble abode of his old nurse, 
animated by the consciousness of having perform- 
eda duty, and cheered by the warm affection of 
one who loved him so entirely. He possessed a 
heart rich in all the best feelings of human nature ; 
but he fuund few, very few, to appreciate its trea- 
sures—his position was lonely, and he often felt 
desolate. It is true he had a father, but he saw 
very little of him, and had never resided with him. 
The father of Clement, though good-hearted and 
upright, was of a roving, speculating sort of dis- 
position, Fall of visions and schemes, he was 
ever roving from place to place, lured by hope in 
the pursuit of fortune, which still evaded his 
grasp. Sometimes his plans succeeded, but he 
was one of those who never could reap the harvest 
even after he had sown the seed. Clement resi- 
ded with a bachelor uncle, a brother of his father, 
who had given him a home when quite young. 
The uncle was ever immersed in business—to ac- 
cumulate thousands upon thousands until he could 
count millions, was the first grand object of his 
life; his heart seemed to be in his counting-house, 
and if he had any of the softer feelings of humani- 
ty, he seldom displayed them. He wus rather ec- 
centric in some of his sentiments, and had always 
given Clement to understand he thought the worst 
thing that could happen to a young man, was to 
be born to a fortune. Clement must therefore 
make his own way, as all his immense property 
would probably be given to different institutions. 
Tainking perhaps as many do, to compensate for 
a life of worldliness by deeds which should live 
after him. When he gave Clement a home in his 
richly furnished mansion, where no expense was 
spared, he thought he had done every thing ne- 
cessary for his happiness; whilst Clement felt he 
would willingly exchange the cold stateliness of 
his splendid abode, for a home endeared by affec- 
tion, or enlivened by temale influence. Clement 
had devoted himself assiduously to his profession, 
and his hopes were fair of rising toeminence: he 





had not mixed much in society of late, though 
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ever welcome as a favorite when he did appear. | stand up, if you can’t dance, or every one yj 
He was once prevailed upon by a friend to accept suppose you are a‘wall-flower from necessity,” 
an invitation to a party given by a lady, who had Mrs. Delisle then led her daughter away from 
sent her son to procure some beaux for her belles, her youthful friends, and Clement soon prevailed 
whose appearance wou!d not disgrace her rooms. | on her to join a set which was just forming, wher 
Clement arrived when the rattling throng of car-| they continued to squeeze their way through, fo, 
riages, hastily depositing their inmates, and the the crowd was too great to allow them to danee. 
crowd began to thicken in the brilliantly lighted |Clement, however, was sufficiently gratified tp 
apartments. The scene was gay, the music en- | gaze on the sunny face of his companion, bright 
livening—fairy forms flitted by, and he felt asifin | with youth, beauty and a joyous spirit. Her yp. 
the temple of pleasure. He observed one bright affected grace and the unstudied nature in all he 
being, whose commanding style of beauty, as she | movements, soon convinced him, that however 
stood in a conspicuous situation, attracted his ad- hardly, nurse Williams might have judged the 
miration, She was dressed with much taste and | sister, she had been correct in her opinion of the 
haut ton, and was conversing fluently with a be- | lovely Julia. 
whiskered foreign-looking gentleman. Justthen| The evening passed rapidly to Clement, and he 
his friend encountered him, and insisted on intro-| beeame more and more fascinated by his fair 
ducing him to the lady who attracted his attention. | partner, He searcely left her side—was so hap. 
He took advantage of a pause in her conversation | py as to obtain a station near her at the supper. 
and presented Clement to Miss Delisle. Clement | table, and safely deposited her in their carriage 
thought of his old nurse, and wondered if this was | before he lefiher. He went homeward full of the 
her favorite. The lady, however, merely bowed | thoughis of the fair Julia. Her bright and radiant 
coldly, and continued to be absorbed by her be- countenance shone upon him in his dreams, with 
whiskered and mustached German Baron. Cle-| her sunny smiles. His visits to his old nurse now 
ment immediately determined the lady had no| seemed doubly interesting—for he could gaze on 
taste, whatever other qualifications she might | the residence of the fairy-like being who possessed 
have, Mrs. Delisle happened to be not far from | his fancy, and when he occasionally caughta 
them, her watchful eye observed her daugliter. | glimpse as she quickly glided down the marble 
She glided behind her: | steps to the carriage, or for a moment appeared at 
“ Adelaide, my love,” said she, “ your blonde is the window, he felt as if a gleam of sunshine had 


turned up,” and whilst she adjusted her dress, she |shone upon his pathway. But he had not to con- 


whispered, “you are wasting your time on an tent himself with such shadowy enjoyments. He 
unknown adventurer, whilst that was rich old Os- | often met the Miss Delisles in company, and was 
born’s nephew and heir who was just introduced | 5°” honored by an invitation to their house. 

to you ” ( 7 he more he saw of Julia, the more worthy of 
his admiration she appeared. She became every 
day more interesting to him, and he more devoted 
to her. Frank and open in his charaeter, his in 
terest in her was no secret to any who chose to 
observe him. He became a prodigious favorite 
with all the family of Delisle. They gave him 
every encouragement to his passion, and he soon 
found himself compeletly at home there. By the 
flattered manner, the sudden blush which over- 





A hint was enough for Adelaide, she immedi- 
ately turned with a smile to Clement, and com- 
menced a gay conversation. He was enchanted | 
by the fair lady’s beauty, wit and finished man- 
ners. She was, however, engaged to dance, and 
obliged to fulfil the claim of some equally eligible | 
admirer. Mes. Delisle, however, did not loose 
sight of Clement, and soon waylaid him. She 


addressed him as an old acquaintance; she re- : m ; 
ACT ey . . |spread the tell-tale face of Julia, he could read, 
membered him asa boy, she said, and knew his 


‘ “ert eu é that he was any thing but indifferent to her. The 
his mother-~all his kith and kin in fact. She had | ; ‘ yt POPE: ie 

: hd most delightful visions and blissful prospects were 

numerous questions to ask about his father and |, . . . 
his, as be floated on so prosperously in his woo- 
ing. He only awaited the arrival of his father, 
who was daily expected, to declare himself in 
form to Mr. and Mrs. Delisle; while he found a 
thousand ways to declare to Julia his hopes and 
his wishes. An unfinished sentence, a meaning 
glance, an unobserved pressure of the hand, are 


uncle, whom she declared were formerly her best 
friends. Her friendliness and sociability quite 
charmed Clement. He offered her his arm, which 
she thankfully accepted, to go in pursuit of her 
youngest daughter, whom she declared she had 
missed for sometime. They squeezed and crush- 
ed through the gay throng to another apartment, |. gicient to lovers, to communicate volumes. 
where trey djecovared & og « fair walt-Gowere | The father of Clement arrived at length, and 
in one corner, who seemed by their joyous faces ‘his son lost no time in communicating to him the 
and light laughter, to be in the full career of en- Waa ; “ee 
. ; : state of his affairs. 
joyment. Mrs. Delisle pressed ominto the midst | ., What, Julia Delisle,” said his father; “te 
. the fair group, and acerenting one of the love- daughter of Tom Delisle? I know the family— 
liest as her daughter Julia, led her forth. used to be rather intimate once, but did not like 
“ How can you, Julia,” whispered she, “plant jim afterwards. He married Adelaide Staniey— 
youself here when you ought to be dancing.” ‘never liked her—a proud cold-hearted girl—very 
“There is no pleasure dancing, mamma, in handsome, though—well, well, the daughter may 
such acrowd,” she answered ; “and it isso long not be like the mother.” 
since I have seen Sophy and Anna—we had so “ The father, according to the son’s request, de- 
much to say.” | parted to inform Mr. and Mrs. Delisle of Clements 
Silly girl,” said Mrs, Delisle, “ you ought to! hopes, plans and wishes. Whilst Clement re 
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mained in a feverish state of excitement, during 
this momentous affair. 

« Now, now,” said he, whilst his heart beat ra- 
pidly, “* my fate will be decided; but why should 
| fear, every thing promises me success, Julia, 
dear girl, [cannot doubt; her parents have given 
me every encouragement. She surely will be 
mine. What a blessed home will ours be, with 
her the ministering spirit; she knows my circum- 
stances, and her sentiments are like mine—where 
true affection subsists, riches are not necessary to 
happiness. My profession will give us the com- 
forts of life. We can live for each other, and a 
few tried friends. The gay, the heartless fashion- 
able throng, who court the wealthy will be exclu- 
ded from our quiet home, without a regret; while 
domestic happiness, a heaven on earth, of which 
they can form no idea, will be ours ” 

Clement impatiently awaited his father’s return 
to bid hin hasten to his Julia, and hear from her 


the certainty of his happiness. His heart fluttered | wounded feelings—of mortified pride. 


/year, the idea was absurd—none but a romantic 
/young man could ever have entertained such a 
thought. It would hardly be enough for a decent 
wardrobe. They were astonished that a person 
of Mr. Clement Osborn’s good sense, could ever 
have supposed such a thing. They could not 
| consistently, with their duties as parents, allow 
| such a lovely young creature, fitted to adorn a 
high station, consign her youth and charms, tothe 
‘cares of household drudgery. So, as I did not 
| know very well what else to say, I left the con- 
founded proud pack, thinking you were well rid 
| of them. I know it will come hard at first to give 
| her up—but try, my son, to bear it well.” 

Alas, poor Clement! What a blow to all his 
plaus—his fairy visions. Happiness—such happi- 
ness just opening to his view, to be thus suddenly 
| withdrawn, The tempting draught just touched 
his lips, and was then dashed away. He remain- 
/ed a long time, overwhelmed with the rush of 


At length 





atevery sound, until Mr. Osborn at length made | starting up, he said :— 


his appearance 


“T will see Julia—I will hear from her my 


“Well, my boy,” said Mr. Osborn, throwing doom.” 


himself into a seat, “ Iam sorry for you, but it is 
allover with you there.” 

“What do you mean, sir ?”’ said Clement. 

“IT mean,” he answered, “ you can’t have her, 
your Julia.” 


“What can you mean?” said Clement, starting |extraordinary must have happened. 
‘heard the sound of many voices from the back 


| drawing-room, where the family usually assem- 


I found Mr. and Mrs. De- bled—he drew back. 


up, whilst his heart almost ceased to beat. 
« Sit down, sit down,” said his father, “ whilst 
Itell you all about it. 


lisle athome ; they received me very graciously, | 
talked about old times, etc. I soon made known | 


)atthe residence of Mr. Delisle. The servant ad- 
'mitted him as usual, being in the habit of consi- 
‘dering him almost as one of the family, though 
}from his disordered air, he discovered something 


He as suddenly left the house, and soon arrived 


Clement 


“1 wish to see Miss Julia alone,” he said. 
The servant threw opon the door of the front 


tothem your attachment to their daughter, Julia— drawing-room. It was gloomy, cold, and deserted. 
they received the intelligence most favorably, de- | ‘The almost closed shutters scarcely admitted any 


clared you were a prodigious favorite—the finest | 


young man they had ever known, and to no one 


light, and the furniture being covered, gave ita 
cheerless appearance. He discovered Julia in 


would they sooner commit the happiness of their | one corner, seated on a low divan, weeping bitter- 


dearest darling. Well l wenton to explain your 
worldly expectations. I told them | should have | 
nothing, or little to give, that your profession you 
considered sufficient for the comforts of life at pre- 
sent, and hoped, from year to year, to extend your 
practice—your prospects were favorable.” 

‘But,’ said Mrs. Delisle, ‘his uncle will do 
something handsome, I suppuse, on the marriage | 
of his heir.’ 

‘ Brother Gearge,’ said I, ‘is as little likely to 
make my son his heir, as to leave all his great 
wealth to his black coachman. He is an oddity, | 
and has ever given Clement and myself to under- 
stand, he must expect nothing from him. He | 
might marry himself, stranger things have hap- 
pened—he is only fifty-five. Atallevents he will 
probable outlive us all.’ 

“They looked very blank, and exchanged 
glances full of meaning, which seemed to say, we 
have played a wrong card, and must retrieve it as 
soon as possible. They then began ina round- 
about way to express their sorrow and concern— | 
their esteem for you; but they were under a great 
mistake, they supposed Mr. Clement Osborn was 
the declared heir of Mr. George Osborn; and they 

expected, of course, a handsome settlement on the 
marriage of his only nephew. As for their daugh- 
‘er living on fifteen hundred, or two thousand a 





ly. He flew to her, and soon unburdened his 
heart toher. He found her as much overwhelm- 
ed by the disappuintment as himself, She, like 
Clement, could not perceive why they might not 
be happy their own way; but felt that her destiny 
was in the hands of ber parents. She would never 
act in opposition to them, and Clement could not 
urge her to leave her luxurious home to share the 
comparatively small establishment he had to offer. 


They parted without any settled plans for the fu- 


ture; but their hearts were lighter, from the con- 
sciousness of their mutual attachment. The full 
avowal which had taken, place was some balm to 
the wounds of separation. Hope w hispered there 
were happier days in store for them. 

Time passed on, and Clement found he could 
scarcely see or speak to Julia, for the careful 
watchfulness of her mother, ever on the alert to 
prevent their intercourse, debarred them from any 
thing more than a passing glance, when they did 
meet. Hope's fairy hues grew fainter, and every 
day dragged mvre heavily. Clement's Visits to 
Mrs. Williams were his only comfort, for there he 
could occasionally see his heart’s idol at a dis- 
tance; and his poor old nurse became the deposi- 
tory of his secret sufferings—his withered hopes, 
and disappointed prospects. He thought fate 
could not add another drop of bitterness to his 
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cup, until he became aroused by the fear of a fa-| tled into a gloomy despondency. Life seemed to 


vored rival. 


Rudolph Courtney, a well known bachelor, and 
as it was whispered, a sad rove, whose riches ob- 


offer no enjoyment, existence no object. He pe. 
glected his affairs—threw aside his studies, and q 
silent gloom possessed himentirely. The change 


tained for him the passport of fashionable society, | from his former animation and kindliness of map. 


combined with highly polished manners, manners 


ner, attracted the attention of his uncle, even he 


peculiarly fascinating to women, a person, which | who was usually so unobservant of the joys ang 


although un peu passee, when well made up was | 
mothers and) could penetrate the crust which time and world}. 
He had! ness had wound around the heart of Mr. George 
passed along from flower to flower, ever seeking 
the fairest, but none had ever secured him ; when! dutiful and attentive to his uncle. 


still very handsome. Intriguing 


misses had in vain lavished their smiles. 


sufferings of others. If there was a being who 


Osborn, it was Clement. He had beenfrom a boy 
He knew nor 


he became attracted by the beauty and manners! how insensibly by a thousand little acts, whieh 


of Julia. 


Her innocence and nawral grace was so 
refreshing after the manniere of those he usually 
met where the real character is veiled, and an out- 


sprang spontaneously from his kindly nature, he 
had won his uncle's affections. For who has not 


\affections? However, the heart may become hay. 


ward grace, like the cement which passes for po-| dened by selfishness, there ever must glow some 


lishedtgnarble, often conceals the false interior, 
that he turned sickened from the cold and heartless | impossible to extinguish. 
to pluck the fairest flower which had ever crossed 
His wishes had never been thwarted, 
and he dreamed not of any opposition ; as for a 
girlish fancy for Clement Osborn, that would soon 
be forgotten in the high honor he conferred upon 
Mrs. Delisle observed his derouement with 


his path. 


her. 
the greatest satisfaction. 


She had been severely, out of his thoughts. 
mortified by the false move she had made with re-| 


feeling in the human breast—a spark divine, it is 
Like a spring of clear 
water which however it may become sullied or 
diminished, still remains pure in the parent foun. 
tain’ Mr. Osborn the uncle, had heard from the 
father of Clement, the story of his attachment to 
Julia Delisle. He supposed young people had all 
some affair of the kind on hand, and it had passed 
Those sort of passions, he 
considered, were like the measels and whooping. 


gard to Clement, and this grand parti offering for. cough, which must be passed through, and the 


Julia, would make all right, and stop the thousand 
comments of her dear fire hundred friends, in the 


affair. 


were now lavished ou Courtney. He had every 


facility to be in Julia’s society, and Julia was 
schovled and scolded into apparent submission to 


her mother’s wishes. 
they were playing with silent agony. 


Her blandest smiles and utmost courtesies 


Clement beheld the game ry to him. 
T [ ° 

o see Ju-| gloomily. 
lia whirling past him in the waltz, or fiying in the 
gallopade, with this man, whose character he des-| fic manner. 


sooner over the better. As he agreed with his 
brother in not liking the Delisle’s, he was glad it 
had terminated thus. But Clement’s unaccow- 
table dejection had deprived him of one of his 
greatest pleasures. The gay and entertaining 
conversation of his nephew, had become necess- 

Now his meals passed dull and 
Clement sent away untouched the re 
rest delicacies, though cooked in the most scient- 
His uncle observed him with sur- 


pised, or seated apart on some convenient sofa or | prise, for cating had ever been one of the grew 


divan apparently engaged in interesting discourse, 
aroused his indignation against her and every one. 
Often in these crowded assemblies, the only place 
where he could see her, where all were happy 
and joyous, the bitterness of his feelings see:ned 
preying on his life—he felt as if they were all 
laughing, all mocking athim, the only one exclu- 
ded from the light of social joys. 

Spring arrived but brought no flowers for Cle- 
ment. One day as he made his accustomed visit 
to Mrs. Williams, he observed the house of the 
Delisle’s looked shut up and deserted. She in- 
formed him the family had all departed, at six 
o'clock in the morning, with a large party, and 
Mr. Rudolph Courtney was one of the number. 
Rumors soon reached Clement from fashionable 
watering-places, brought by good-natured friends, 
of the gaiecties of the Delisles’. The tete-a-tete 
rides of Julia and Courtney. In short it was deci- 
ded by those who professed to knew, that the win- 
ter gaieties were to commence with the wedding 
of the rich Mr. Courtney and the beautiful Miss 
Julia Delisle. A wedding, tt was said, which 
would surpass all others by the number of brides- 


objects of his life, and a loss of appetite he consi- 
| dered one of the greatest of misfortunes. 
«“ Why, Clement,” said he, “ you are not well, 

you confine yourself too much to your office, take 
a trip to the country—you really appear quite 
ill a 
_ Clement assured his uncle he was perfectly 
well, had no wish for change of air, and scarcely 
attended to business atall. The uncle said no 
more but pondered on the matter. His anxiety 
was aroused, he determined to watch Clement, 
and was surprised to find him so listless and gloo- 
my. He went to consult Mrs. Williams about 
the health of Clement, and she informed him of 
the cause of Clement’s dejection, Still he could 
not comprehend, why the loss of a heartless 
_hussy, could transform a fine lively, high spirited 
| young man, into a useless creature. 
| The summer passed away, Saratoga and Rock- 
/away began to be deserted. The sea beach no 
longer was trod by the light foot of beauty, dam 
| dies no longer lounged along its sands. It was 
after a cool, clear day, the setting sun had tinged 
the heavens with its most gorgeous hues. Every 





maids; the expense, the jewels, the costliness of distant object was distinct in the pure atmosphere 


the trappings, ete. Orders for which, it was con- 
fidently asserted, had already been dispatched to 
Paris. 


a4 


as Mr. George Osborn and his silent nephew were 
slowly taking their usual strole on the Battery. 
Never did the 





waters look more lovely a8 
The feverish excitement in Clement, now set-| they reflected the gorgeous beavens——whilst the 
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thousand light skiffs, the swelling sails, the dash-, 
ing steam-boats, the noble ships, gave animation 
to the scene. The beauty of it, however, was 
jost to Clement, for memory brought back too 
vividly the days when he had trod those paths 
with Julia, when love and hope were his, and now 
the idea, ever uppermost, that another could gaze | 
on her bright and animated countenance, could 
be privileged to watch its varying hues, hung 
upon his spirits, with deadening weight. 

This most delightful promenade was nearly de- 
serted, a few loungers on the paved walk, where 
all, who enjoyed this most brilliant of sunsets. 
As Mr. Osborn and his nephew were coming up 
the willow walk, they noticed. the only individu- 
als besides themselves were a young lady and a, 
boy, who were rapidly approaching as they came 
nar, Clement recognised Julia and a young bro-| 
ther. Never did she look more lovely. The cool | 
fress air, had tinged the roses of her cheek, a) 
deeper die, her eyes sparkled with unusual brilli-| 
ancy and her steps free and light, seemed like one | 
devoid of care. She passed rapidly on, like some 
bright being, which flits by as inadream. She 
did not perceive Clement until quite near, then| 
the sudden rush of blood to her cheeks, her falter-| 
ing step, her fluttering manner, showed her re- 
cognition, but he looked straght forward with a 
stern contracted brow, His uncle, however, 
stopped and staired after her, struck by her love-| 
liness and the innocence of expression so peculiar 
to her. 

“That's a pretty girl, Clement, is she not,” he 
sail. His nephew made no answer. “ Who is 
she? she seemed to know you, for she turned 
very red at sight of you.” 

“She is Miss Julia Delisle,” said Clement, in 
aforced tone of voice. 

“What, your girl, hey, Clem. She you have 
been moping about,” said his uncle. “Well, I 
would have her in spite of them-=she is too nice 
looking for any of these fashionable dandies.” 

“Tt is too late,” said Clement, “they have 
matched her, more to their minds—she is already 
betrothed to Rudolph Courtney - 

“To that dissipated gambler!” exclaimed Mr. 
Osborn, “I know him well, and I knew his father 
before him, who was no better than a blackleg. 
Yes, he won this large fortune which he has be- 
queathed to his son, by fleecing silly young men 
who had better have been at their counting-houses, 
minding their business. This continued good 
luck was not all chance, he was no better than a 
thief, and if any one ever deserved the State 
prison it was he. The son is not much better, 
how could he be, never brought up to any busi- 
ness with the idea of possessing a large fortune. 
Ihave heard enough of him, of his chere amies, 
and such doings. It is a shame, she shant have 
him if I ean help it. She is too good, I know it by 
her looks.” 

When they had reached the Broadway gate, 
the uncle hurriedly left Clement, saying he might 
take another turn, as he had business to attend to. | 
Clement had cast a glance behind for Julia—he | 
found she had gone around by the State street 
side. He hesitated undecided what course to 
pursue. At one time he resolved to meet her 














once more, to have one more interview, and re- 
proach ber for her ready forgetfulness, then again 
he feltas if he could never see her again, since 
she had transferred her heart to another—he could 
never beliold that lovely countenance which once 
to him expressed so much truth and purity. At 
length, impelled by a sudden impulse, he hastily 
approached her, whilst her heedless brother, no 
sooner seeing his sister provided with another es- 
cort, made his escape to join some young com- 
panions whom he had seen fishing from the bridge 
of Castle-garden. As Clement and Julia were 
both naturally frank and open in their dispositions, 
they soon came to an explanation, It seems that 
Courtney had been extremely devoted to Julia all 
summer, as his career had hitherto been one of 
entire success with the ladies, he never doubted 
of her soon becoming duly sensible of the honor 
of his address, notwithstanding, her present mani- 
fest indifference; he attributed itto a girlish fancy 
for Clement, which would soon pass away. En- 
couraged in these sentiments by Mr. Delisle, he 
had persevered, and Julia ever found herself 
obliged to dance, ride, or walk with him in all their 
rural excursions. She was continually con- 
demned to a place in his bijou of a carrriage—a 
situation of penance for her, though envied by 
others. She was resolved to repulse him, if he 
gave her an opportunity, though her heart sank 
with dread, atthe scene which she knew would 
ensue with ber mother; and sometimes it seemed 
so appalling to her, she feared she would be 
obliged to submit to a fate that ofien appeared 
inevitable, rather than encounter the indignation 
of her family. They returned at length to the 
city. Mrs. Delisle had never ceased indeavoring 
to impress on her daughter's mind, the splendid 
establishment within her power, her envied situ- 
ation as the chosen one of the much admired 
Rudolph, and as Julia ceased to contest the point, 
the mother supposed, she had at length aquiesced. 
On that very day, Courtney had declared himself 
to Julia, and she had peremptorily refused him. 
She scrupled not to inform him, to escape his im- 
portunities, that her heart was unalterably given 
to another. He knew there was no hope, and he 
left ber with rage and mortification in his breast. 
Her heart was lightened, for she had taken one 
step, and the most dreaded one in the affair which 
had been hanging over her all summer. She felt 
as if she had freed herself from a frightful evil, 
and to escape the family seene, she called a 
younger brother and repaired to the Battery. 
The fresh pure air, her youthful elastic spirit, 
lightened from a load which had long repressed its 
animation, brought the bloom again to her cheek, 
and made her step once more free and light, 
Clement and Julia took another and another turn, 
indulging once more the overflowing of their 
hearts, until the lessening twilight warned them 
to depart. He accompanied her to the very door 
and was onthe point of bidding her a reluctant 
adieu, whilst her heart sunk with apprehension at 
the thought of meeting her disappointed mother, 
when the house door suddenly opened, and Mr. 
George Osborn appeared, ushered out with every 
mark of attention by Mr. Delisle himself, 

«Oh, Clement,” said his uncle in a low tone, 
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« just in time, I have settled it all for you, go in, | 
go in—there is no objection now to you, yeu can | 
have your Julia—” 

[In short, Mr. Osborn had proceeded from the 
Battery to Mr. Delisle’s, and arrived just at the) 
time, when father and mother and all had gone 
mad at the perversity of Julia, in refusing so 
splendid an establishment; he had made such} 
liberal offers, that eventhe grasping Delisles’ were | 
satisfied, and it was agreed that Clement should 
in future be received as the accepted lover of 
Julia. 
We need not dwell on the happiness of the} 
youthful pair. Some can imagine it. ‘They married 
and resided afterwards with the uncle, who soon | 
found his nephew's spirits restored and the usual | 
happy flow, and acknowledged his niece, gave a| 
charm to his fireside, it had never known before. | 
Their happy faces at his luxurious board gave a} 
new zest to even the costly delicacies, which it} 
was one great object of his life to procure, and he | 
found that conferring happiness was a more de- | 
licious seasoner of viands, than the science of | 
Gastronomy could produce. Clement perceived | 
the former gloomy air of his magnificent home, 
had vanished under the cheering influence of al 
woman of taste, the first wish of whose heart was | 
to perform her domestic duties. 

Mrs. Delisle and Adelaide managed so well to} 
sooth the mortification of Rudolph Courtney that | 
he transfered the honor intended for Julia to her | 
more dashing sister; and if she was not his first) 
choice, she at least appeared more grateful for | 
the honor conferred. He married her, hoping to| 
conceal from the world his refusal by Julia, as | 
rumor he supposed would think it had hitherto | 
mistaken the sister. They were as happy as a | 
fashionable couple may be, united from similar | 
motives. Mrs. Williams only lived to witness the | 
happiness of her beloved Clement, and then sank 
gradually to her eternal rest, like a happy child 
reposing on the bosom of a parent. E. S. 





[The imagery of the following lines, is so sub- 
lime, and the language so chaste and glowing that 
we cannot resist the desire to transplant them to 
our pages. They reflect no ordinary degree of 
credit to the already well earned reputation of the 
‘author, as a chaste and beautiful writer.—£ditor. } 


Loss of the Mexico. 


BY JONAS B. PHILLIPS. 


Away, away, their father-land 
Is fading from their sight. 

Fair is the breeze which fills their sails, 
The sky is clear and bright. 


Their hearts with joyous hopes beat high, 
They seek the happy land 

Where freedom smiles and plenty yields 
Her gifts, with liberal hand. 


Onward, still onward glides the barque, 
It gallantly doth ride, 
And, like a sea-bird, lightly skims 





The foam-encrested tide. 


The tempest hangs his murky robe 
Across the boundless skies; 

Loud roars the blast—the angry seas 
In mountain billows rise. 


And many a mother clasps her babe 
In terror to her breast; 

And many an anxious heartfelt prayer, 
To Heaven is then addressed. 


Wives to their husbands cling in fear, 
And many a trembling maid 

Weeps on her lover's breast—as there 
No terrors could invade. 


Still madly onward flies the barque, 
Like an affrighted steed ; 

May Heaven preserve her hapless crew! 
And safely give her speed. 


Yes—she has triumphed o’er the gale 
Thet: peril now is o’er; 

And after many weary days, 
They hail the wish’d for shore. 


The haven is within their sight, 
Now every heart beats high; 

"Tis cloudless, calm, and clear and bright, 
The sleeping waters lie. 


Tis chilling cold—the vessel rides 
Close on a dangerous reef ; 

And thro’ the night the booming guns 
Give signals for relief. 


The infant on its mother’s breast, 
Sleeps in that fearful hour; 

Yet even on its parent stem, 
The cold wind blights the flower. 


All night—no Pilot yet to guide 
That frail and fated barque. 

Now in the hearts—Hope lately eheer‘d, 
Fears gather quick and dark. 


Cold, piercing cold, the slipp’ry decks 
No footing safe afford— 

The spars are gemm‘d with icicles— 
God help the souls on board! 


She strikes—she strikes—Ah! Heaven be kind, 


The surf breaks o’er her decks ; 
In sight of land—in reach of aid— 
That gallant vessel—wrecks. 


The waters gain upon her fast, 
She cannot longer hold ; 

Some are engulph'd beneath the waves, 
Some perish with the cold. 


A mother, fear has rendered wild, 
Appall’d by such alarms—— 

Calls, madly calls, upon her child; 
’ Tis frozen in her arms ! 


She sinks, she sinks, one hundred souls 
And more, have found their graves, 
Reneath the very water which, 
The shore they sigh’d for, laves. 


Peace to their souls! Oh, ne’er again 
May destiny renew, 

The story of that fated Barque, 
Tue Mexico ayp Crew! 
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The Secret Nuptials; , nection, though the dreadful word “farewell,” 
| trembled upon her lips, she could not give it utte- 
rance: her woman’s love was masterless, and 
again she fell in tears upon her lover's bosom. 
Month after month rolled on, and no abatement 
} came of the animosity that existed between Abril 
{and his neighbor Bhernon; indeed, a circumstance 
occured which exhibited more plainly than ever 
; the bad principles of the Jatter, and set the father 
of Rosine more bitterly against him. Claude now 
| began to perceive that it was idle to hope for pas 
‘rental consent, and at that time, too, a gay and 
— Jidle youth, who had suddenly come into the poss 
Wuen we first step into error we do notconsider | session of considerable property, and resided upon 
to what that step may conduct us. We all of us; his estate some leagues from the village, made an 
fancy that a single step will not be difficult to re-) offer to Abril for the hand of Rosine. At first the 
race, and that if any indications of unpleasant} father was inclined to accept it, and intimated his 
consequences should arise, we may then return to) sentiments to his daughter. This threw the lovers 
or old position again, and withthe same honor | into considerable embarrassment; but it was soon 
and credit as were ours before ; unmindful of the | removed, for Abril having learned the character 
great truth, that the way of righteousness closes | of the fortunate youth, Guiseppe, now declined 
against us as we depart from it, as the wave of the having any further connection with him. But 
sea roll on, solemnly and surely, preventing us | Guiseppe, not willing to forego his hopes, hovered 
from occupying the position we had stood in but | about the village and continued to annoy Rosine 
amoment before. It would be well if this great} with his importunities. 
ruth were to be impressed upon the minds ofevery! These circumstances alarmed Claude, and his 
ove; it should be taught in the seminaries of the | faney pictured bis beloved Rosine lured from him 
young, it should be repeated in all their assem-/ by the importunities of his rival. His fears 
blies, for it might be the means of withholding | mastered his reason, and eventually he proposed 
many frow taking the first step in the way of ruin. | a secret marriage to his beloved. +*'Then, then 
Our present tale will describe the calamities con- | dearest Rosine,” he exclaimed, “ it would be out 
sequent upon thefirst error of a young and gentle | of the power of any one on earth to separate us.” 
peasant girl of the Alps, who from the heights of | Rosine trembled at the thought. She feared to 
happiness and joy was cast down to absolute | incur her father’s displeasure. But Claude re- 
heart-wretcheduess. Rosine was tle only child of pled, * Can a father’s love be greater than a hus- 
awealthy farmer, a man of many good qualities, | band’s? I feel that if fortune were to frown upon 
but one severely just, and who admitted no excuse | us, { could endure any privation for your sweet 
for the slightest deviation from the ways of integri- | sake, Rosine, Lam young, Lam strong, I can work, 
ty. He loved his child warmly and tenderly, but, and oh, how joyful I shall feel when I know that 
at the same time he gave her reasen to believe Lam toiling for one who, when the day’s labor is 
that any act of disobedience on her part would | done, will weleome me to our humble cottage with 
be instantly followed by a manifestation of his | smiles and cheerfulness, who will raise my ex- 
anger. Between him and his neighbor Bhernon, | hausted spirits with the endearing words of virtu- 
there existed ill-feelings. Bhernon was a morose | ous love! O, Rosine, what would I not do for the 
and cruel man, unjust and dishonest; he had ) enjoyment of such moments as these !” 
received many obligations from Abril, but he; ‘Thus Claude endeavored to prevail upon the 
repaid none; the intimacy between them was | peasant girl to consent to a secret marriage, but 
onsequently broken off, and from neighbors and | she resisted his importunities. Afier a time, how- 
riends they became enemies. | ever, she perceived his health decline; he no 
It frequently happens that love fixes upon par- longer met her with his wonted cheerfulness, bis 
ies for the exercise of his powers whom prudence | cheeks were pale and his eyes lustreless, and once 
ould keep him from. Bhernun had a son, | when she asked him the cause of this change, he 
laude, and Claude and Rosine were lovers. | cried, in atone of bitter melancholy, “ Rosine, I 
They knew that they loved without hope, that) fear that Lam not beloved.” 
either of their parents would listen to a propo- The peasant girl gazed intently upon her lover's 
ition for their union; but still they loved on, and | face, his eyes were fixed upon hers. Therein she 
flection seemed to grow with the dangérs which | read all that her young heart dreamed of, pure and 
tended them. Rosine would frequently weep | deathless love. She could nolonger resist. And 
pon the neck of her lover and represent to him | before they parted that night, Rosine had consent- 
¢ hopeless nature of their affection; but Claude | ed to a secret marriage. 
ould kiss away the tear from her eyelids, andin | The marriage occurred: the loverstook advan- 
bnes of sweet persuasion whisper to her that ‘tage of an opportunity to eseape to a church at 
ter days might be in store for them, and in the | some miles from the village, where they thought 
ce of Heaven would he vow torespect and love | they were unknown. But there was one present 
tr only as a brother, until such time as he night | who beheld the sacred ceremony, who heard the 
fer her a deeper affection! Rosine loved him, peasant girl pronounce the words of eternal love, 
€ more for his disinterested affection, and though | and who then became overwhelmed with dis- 
t had resolved to break off their unwise con- | appointment and dismay—it was Guiseppe. The 


OR, THE CONSEQUENCES OF A FIRST ERROR. 
«QO! that our lives that flee so fast, 
In purity were such, 
That not an image ef the past, 
Should fear the pencil’s touch; 
Retirement then might hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene, 
Age steal to his allotted work, 
Contented and serene.”—/Vordsworth. 
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newly-wedded pair returned to their village, full, her heart, and if so, conjured her to disclose it 
of delight aud happiness. They had not been) She could only answer bim with her tears, Tie 
missed; and again they pursued their accustomed | old man forebore making any further inquiries, 
avocations, Guiseppe, who had been an unob- seeing that they distressed her; he reflected Upon 
served spectator of their marriage, returved to his this strange emotion; and the more he reflectes 
abode, and, conscious that all his hopes of obtain- | the more was he at a loss to tell its cause, 

ing the hand of Rosine were now gone, debated In the course of the day Rosine walked in the 
within himself whether he should instantly ac-| old haunts where she used to meet her husbang, 
quaint the father with the secret marriage, or aud memory brought back to her hours of happi- 
conceal it. Afier atime he concluded that con- | ness gone,she feared, neverto return. The trees, 
cealment might Le more advantageous to himself: | the Howers, the tinkling of the rill, the song of the 
he had an immense power ever the girl, and | birds, the wings of the butterfly, each aud all re. 
thought of using it. He then narrowly watched minded her of the absent one, for all had affordes 
the lovers, and after a few days, discovered that it | them delight in their noontide rambles, when ny 
was the practice of Claude to come to the house | eye but Heaven’s looked upon their innocent Jove. 
of Abril at night with a short ladder which reach- | Returning home, her father met her at the thres. 
ed to Rosine’s chamber-window, by means of | hold, his aspect was stern, and anger lightened 
which she descended, and then accompanied her up his eyes. He looked at his child stedfastly as 
husband to his cottage. Important business call- if he would penetrate her soul; Rosine averted 
ed Guiseppe at that time from the neighborhood, her eyes and looked down upon the earth; the 
and interrupted his design upon the guileless but | blush of conscious error pervaded her cheek, and 
erring Rosine. For upwards of a twelvemouth her father instantly retreated in the house. Ro. 
the young wife and husband enjoyed the most sine followed. 

perfect felicity, but then Rosine found that she) Phe silence that ensued, was broken by the 
was likely to be@omne a mother. . Conscious that a | father who, addressing Rosine, exclaimed :—* Ro. 
discovery would provoke her father’s anger, she | cine! What have I done that you have used me 
resolved upon submitting the whole particulars of | ius? How have | been unkind to you that yoo 
her condition to an aunt who resided sume miles | pave thus acted against my know nw ishes, and 
off, to whose humanity she appealed for advice gone that which bring down my grey hairs wit 
and assistance. The good woman immediately | ..row to the grave.” le 

came to her, and after gently chiding her for her 
imprudence, endeavored to comfort her; and, 
eventually, she obtained the conseut of Abril to 
his daughter's abiding with her for some time. 
Rosine departed with her humane relation, and in 
a few weeks became a mother. 

From that period the tide of her happiness 
turned, the cup of her bliss was full, and it was 
suddenly overturned. Two months after the 
birth of her child she was alarmed by the intelli- 
gence of there being a conscription for the army 
in the village where her husband dwelt, and on 
the next day she learned that Claude was among 
those selected to become soldiers. Unable to re-| “ Oh, no—no—my father, you are deceive—" 
main absent from her husband at this juncture, | ejaculated Rosine. 
and almost distracted with grief, Rosine left ber| ‘Jam, 1am deceived !” exclaimed Abril, bitter 
child to the care of her kind relation, and hastened |ly. “* You have deceived me girl. I thought you 
back to her native village, but alas! she was too, dutiful and kind. You have proved cruel, arttul, 
late. She arrived only in time to see the con-| and designing. You have filled your cup of 
scripts march away; she beheld her husband in misery, yourself, and must not repine if you art 
the groupe; they saw each other. Rosine was! called upon to drain it to the dregs.” 
rushing towards the partner of her heart, buthe —“ O, father ,” cried the agonized girl. 
motioned her to be cautious, he waved his hand-| “ Make no appeal to me, Rosine. "Tis now 
kerchief towards her; he sent to her a thousand late. You should have considered my feeling 
kisses, but onward the conscripts marched. Ro- | before you became disobedient, and acted accor 
sine strained her eyes to see the last of her hus- ing to your own will. I have done with you 
band, and when all the conseripts had disappear- Rosine. ‘You may depart.” 
ed, and the sound of their footsteps had become | ‘ Depart '—whither ?—To whom ——— 1?” 
inaudible, she tottered on to her father’s house,, “To your husband. Go, and see if you 
and sunk fainting at the threshold, ‘there find a better Lome than that whieh you ha 

Abril was alarmed at the sudden appearance, ‘abandoned. I do not curse you, Rosine. But 
and the wild excitement of his child; but she | cannot give you a father’s blessing. You ean f™ 
ascribed her illness to fatigue, and retired to re-| go—and let me forget that I have an unduule 
pose. But she could not sleep; she pictured ser| child. Your husband will come for you P 
husband in the battle-field, and the shrieks of the | sently.” 
dying rung in her ears. On the following morn-| “ My husband!” cried Rosine. “ Mine!” 
ing her father, grieved to see such an alteration in| ‘ Yes, the profligate Guiseppe 4 
his child, inquired if she bad any secret sorrowat' ‘Merciful Heavens!” exclaimed the te 


“O, my father!” exclaimed Rosine, “ spare me 
—spare me, lentreat ” 

* Merciful Heaven!” rejoined the parent, “thes 
itis true. IL had doubted it till now. 1 would oat 
believe it of my child. I would not believe tha 
she whoin I have loved and cherished in my bosom 
would have stung me asa serpent stings. Rosine! 
why did you marry that man fa 

Rosine could only answer with her tears. 

“ You knew my dislike of him. [had madei 
quiries, Lhad learnt his character. He is diss- 
pated, cruel, and unprincipled ~ 
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aricken Rosine. “ What mean you, father! Gui-| partially recovering from her stupor. “It is all 
seppe! What of Guiseppe? He does not——.” | false hs 
«Yes, he does,” interrupted the father; “he, ‘ False!” echoed Abril, darting his eyes with 
claims you as his wife, he demands you, and, of | fierce indignation upon her, “ is it not here written 
course, I could not resist that demand, had [ the | by your aunt—is not here written the name of 
inclination.” | Guiseppe, your husband—is not here your child 
«[cannot understand this mystery. His wife? | in the arms of its father ?” 
father, [ am not married to Guiseppe !”’ | «Father, father, for the love of heaven do not 
Atthat moment the man, Guiseppe entered the credit the monstrous falsehood; for the sake of 





house. _me, your child—do not let me become the victim 
«Well, Abril,” he cried, in a tone of mastery | of this bad man?” 

and insolence. | “ He is your husband !” 
“Is my wife ready to accompany me.” | ‘Again, and again, I tell you he is not—Qh, 
Rosine shrieked and clung to her father. | Heaven, support me in this dreadful hour !” 


“Why is all this emotion,” inquired the parent.| ‘ Who, then is the father of this child ?” 
“Are you already ashamed of him? I cannot; “ Claude Bhernon—my husband !” 
help it. You must go with him.” “Ha! Ha! Ha!” rejoined Guiseppe, bursting 
“With him! Whither! Father! you would intoa fit of laughter. “ You are remarkably art- 
not consign me to eternal shame and perdition!” | ful, as your father says—remarkably artful indeed 


“[ must resign you to your husband.” |to ix upon a conscript who has gone to join the 
“My husband! No! Heaven is my witness I army, because the tale could not be easily dis- 
am not his wife!” /proved. But I cannot stay idling here; night is 


“Pooh, pooh, Rosine,” exclaimed Guiseppe, approaching. Will you come, wife, or must I re- 
“its of no use assuming such ridiculous airs. I sort to force ?” 
don’t know what your object may be, nor do I)“ Father!’ exclaimed Rosine, “am less worthy 
care. The sunis setting, and I would be home by | of belief than this detested monster?” 


| 
nightfall; so come, wife, come.” | “Must I resort to force!” repeated Guiseppe, 
“Wife! Your wife! O, Heaven! Father, do | seizing her hands rudely. 
not believe the falsehood.” “ Father—protect me from his violence. You 


“Falsehood!” ejaculated Guiseppe. “ Mighty | will repent this horrid calmness.” 
fine, madam, mighty fine. Let your father go to| “I cannot save you—he is your husband!” 
church, and see if it be falsehood or not |‘ Kill me, father, rather than abandon me to 
Let him go to your aunt at , and there learn | this ruffian.” 
of our child whether it be false or not.” “ Are the horses ready ?”” exclaimed Guiseppe, 

“ Child!” echoed the father of Rosine. “Child! | addressing his men without. 

Can this be possible !” “Give me your blessing, father. You will see 

Rosine shrieked and fell at her father’s feet. “O,| your child no more. Unbend that brow—abate 
father, father,” she cried, “this bad man has, by | that horrid indifference—bless me—father—blese 
some means or other, obtained the knowledge of | me——” * 
that which I had deemed unknown. Spare me,| But Abril remained stern and inflexible. The 
and protect me, father. I cannot explain it now. | ruffian Guiseppe, tore away her whom he claimed 
lam agonized ; my poor brain is almost madden- | for his wife, the child was borne by his minions; 
ed. Do not believe the foul—the infamous im-| the door closed upon them, the shrieks of the girl, 
postor.” Unable to articulate more, the miserable | and the sounds of the horses hoofs died away in 
wife and mother clung to her father’s feet and | the distance, and Abril remained tearless at his 
fainted. Abril, incensed at his. daughter's dis- | fireside. 
obedience, became cruel in his anger, and spurn-| The old man was aroused from his reverie by a 
ed her from him; he despatched a messenger on knocking at his door, and, being bidden, the Visi- 
horseback to his sister commanding her to deliver | tor came in. Abril started. ‘“ Claude Bhernon!” 
up the child of Rosine. Ina few hours the servant | he cried—* why— what—how——” 
came back, hearing the precious charge. That) “ Where is Rosine!” ejaculated the phrensied 
messenger had been already bribed by Guiseppe, | husband—* where is my child?” 
and with the child he brought a letter, purporting “ Yours—y—yours !” shrieked Abril. 
tocome from the aunt, and addressed to Rosine. “ Answer me, old man—where are my wife and 
Abril seized the letter, tore it open, and read as child?) Why was my darling boy torn from its 
follows :— nurse’s arms at your command?” 

“My dear niece.—I should wish you to become “God!” cried the old man, “what nave idone ** 
reconciled to your husband uiesvee: For both Fore neem the father was transfixed bee the 
your sakes - is sielaniile. Your father might (arth statue-like ; suddenly he tore his hair and 
relent when he saw you a seein with each other or the door. He sous oe pare 
at y 8 8 ed tothe stable, and bringing forth two horses, 

darted upon one, and motioning to Claude, cried, 

The letter dropped from the father’s hands, and | Follow!” Like lightning he darted upon the 
he cried, “ Never, never! Take away the deceit- | road, and Claude left to guess at his meaning, but 
ful girl from my sight. Let not my house be con-|having a vague suspicion of the fact, followed 
taminated with her presence! The false per- | closely behind him. For an hour they proceeded 
fidious—.,”" with frightful rapidity, and the old man suddenly 


“No, no—father, father!” shrieked the girl, | paused from exhaustion, ‘I cannot proceed |” 
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he cried. “Follow on quick; Guiseppe Noir is 
carrying off my child! Hist!” he continued, “Is 
not that the sound of horses’ hoofs? It is—it is— 
we are near them! I am revived again! On, 
on!” And with almost superhuman ardor the 
old man darted off again with the distracted hus- 





band at his side. 
Shortly they were within sight of those whom | 
they pursued. Rosine had become apparently | 
lifeless in the arms of Guiseppe. Abril saw his) 
ehild, and shrieking at the sight, his arm fell | 
powerless, but Claude rushed forward, and with | 
his right arm struck the ruffian Guiseppe upon the | 
head, and seizing his fainting wife, struggled for | 
her possession. "Guiseppe called upon the two | 
fellows who accompanied him for assistance, but | 
they beholding Abril at a distance, and thinking | 
that more pursuers were behind, laid the child | 
upon the ground, then spurred their horses, and | 
were quickly out of sight. Guiseppe, however, | 
retained his hold of Rosine, and with demoniac | 
fury drew a pistol from his girdle, which he 
levelled at the husband's head, and fired ; the shot | 
whizzed past the ear of Claude, and did not harm 
him; he snatched at the pistol, and wresting it 
from the hands of the ruftian, in his fury, he beat 
him about the head until the villain became almost | 
lifeless, and fell from his horse to the ground. 
Rosine thus rescued, was pressed to the bosom of 
her husband, who raised her upon his horse, 
together with their child, and then with Abgil, | 
who had remained a paralyzed spectator of the 
scene, and who continued mute as a statue, they | 
returned to their village, leaving the villain Gui- | 
seppe, faint and bleeding upon the ground. 

The return of Claude was soon explained. | 
Upon the arrival of the conscripts atthe next town | 
they learned that the war had terminated, and they 
were consequently disbanded. Claude departed 
home again, and his w ay lying near the abode of | 
his child, be learnt that Abril had sent for it, and, | 
apprehending some evil, he flew towards her 
house, and arrived in time to save his Rosine from 
the artfully-devised stratagem of Guiseppe. 

The joy of Rosine was boundless when she | 
discovered what had transpired. The agonized | 
parent, as he clasped his child to his bosom, wept| 
over her tears of contrition. Guiseppe was some 
titne before he recovered from the wounds he re- | 
ceived in the struggle, and never did he appear ‘of 
the neighborhood of the home of Rosine and | 


Claude. 








Comets and Women. 

Comets doubtless, answer some wise and good 
purpose in the creation; sodo women. Comets 
are incomprehensible, beautiful and eccentric, 
so are women. Comets confound the most learn-| 
ed, when they attempt to ascertain their nature ; 
so do women. Comets equally excite the “% 
miration of the philosopher and of the clown of | 
Comets shine with 





the valley; so do women. 
peculiar splendor, but at night appear more brilli- 
ant; sodo women. Comets and women therefore, 
are closely analagous; but, the nature of each 
being inserutable, all that remains for us to do is, 
to view with admiration the one, and almost to 
adoration love the other. 





ORIGINAL. 


A Church-Yard Tale: 
BY FREDERICK WEST. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I cove the church-yard’s quiet shade! 
I love the simple shrine 

Round which our earliest memories 
To life’s last ebb entwime ; 

And often ’mongst the tombs f stray 
In musing fancy , lone, 
And ponder o'er the rustic rhymes 
Carved on some mouldering stone. 
They tell that one who loved and moved 
Like me in life is fled, 

And bid me think how other feet 
Will stray when Lam dead, 

O’er the cold clay that wraps the shroud 
Wherein my bones are laid. 


It is a thought to chasten down 
The vanity of man, 
The simple record of a life, 
That is butas a span. 
To gaze upon the hedious bones 
That ‘neath our feet do lie— 
Then look upon the pleasant earths 
The blue and smiling sky— 
Hearing the melody of birds 
In piping minstrelsy— 
List’ning the far off joyous sound, 
Of village reveiry— 

How strangely then our feelings jar 
Between the quick and dead, 
How awful seems the bridal tomb 
To which we all are wed, 
The slimy worms that revel in 
Our low and narrow bed. 


But much it sorroweth the heart, 
To think, when we are gone 
The jocund merriment of earth 
Will undisturb’d ring on; 
The sun will shine as brightly then, 
The birds will sing as sweet, 
The laugh of joyous villagers 
Some list’ning ear will greet— 
Who o’er the dust that once was ours 
Will press with curious feet; 
And those we knew and loved, will still, 
Bask in the joyous scene; 
And we shal! all forgotten be 
Aa if we ne'er had been. 
'Tis then we seek for comfort, whence 
Comfort alone is given, 
And sorrow fleeth at the hope 
Of happiness in heaven, 
List to a tale of one who fled 
From sin, thus wise admonished :— 


TALE. 


Upon an old and crumbling stone, 

With weeds and dank grass overgrown, 
A stranger sat all sad and lone; 

His tace and neck and forehead high 
Were bronzed beneath the tropic’s sky, 
Young in years but with’ring care 

Had graven many a wrinkle there. 
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Care! thou art man’s worst enemy ! 

Like a slow poison, subtilely, 

Thou creepest through his system, till 

All healthful pleasures thou dost kill: 

Thou steal’st the flash from beauty’s eye, 
From beauty’s cheek thou suck’st the dye, 
Thou mak’st the smooth brow wrinkles wear, 
To silvery white turn’st raven hair, 

On young steps’ elasticity 

Thou stampest sad decripity, 

From the glad voice thou tak’st the fire, 
From the young heart—thou pluck’st desire, 
Thou killest laughter—strangest mirth, 

To unremitting grief giv'st birth ; 

And, in the anguish thou dost shed, 

Makest the earth the hell we dread. 


Care had done much with him—of that 
Hereafter silently he sat— 

Lost in deep thought’s intensity, 

An image seeming more to be, 

Than one imbued with breath and life, 
With warm and stirring passions rife : 
Before him bent the drooping yew, 

Moist with the early morning's dew, 
Which seemed, as though it watched and wept 
O’er those beneath its shade who slept. 
There lay the dead, perhaps, forgot— 

A small white stone above the spot, 
Which looked so sweetly sad and lonely, 
Guarded by genial nature only, 

That e’en the stranger’s thoughtful eye 
Guzed on the record curiously ; 

Twas but an instant—as if dart, 

From unseen hand, empierced his heart; 
Or, as by lightning struck, he lay 
Senseless besides the lifeless clay. 





His parent slumbered ‘neath that tomb, 
Heart broken for her absent son, 

With one whom he had loved in youth— 
Ere from his home of peace and truth, 
His young ambition tempted him 

Into the deadly paths of sin. 


Ambition ! tis a goodly thing 

When honor plumes the aspiring wing, 

It rises in its heavenly flight, 

Till, like a star of radiant light, 

It sheds its lustre o’er the earth 

And to ennobling deeds gives birth ; 

But when of honor’s plume bereft, 

Its wild erratic course is left 

Fierce, as the whirlwind’s with’ring breath, 
Which spreads destruction, pain and death. 


No honor his ambition plumed— 
Lust of riches his life consumed. 
He had a vicious love for fame, 

And such as brands a Pirate’s name 
Was his,—He governed and was feared, 
But unto none was he endeared ; 
He moved, surrounded by his crew, 
A thing apart, and when they drew 
From deep carousal, merriment, 

No ray of joy to him was lent: 
Some fond remembrances imbued 
His mind, the rest was solitude, 
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Deep as that flower which sadly blows 
Alone amidst eternal snows; 

The very course that made him great, 
Had made him also desolate. 


One evening on the tideless sea, 
Touching the coast of Sicily, 

The Pirate anchored; half his crew, 
Sent their provisions to renew, 

Upon the fairy coast were straying, 
Their needful mission oft delaying, 
Imbued, albeit they knew it not 

With the sweet beauties of the spot, 
Which e’en their rugged hearts could move 
To something nigh a-kin to love— 
Upon the deck the tatter’d sail, 

Riven in a recent sudden gale, ~ 

With brawney arms to shoulders bared, 
The balance of the crew repaired, 
Upon each watchful—gleamed that eye 
Which, read mistrust and matiny— 
Knowing, it lowered above his head 


Like fabled sword by silken thread. 


Oh! who shall paint the sad unrest, 
Which rankles in the guilty breast— 
Who shall conceive the vain regret 
Which in the guiltiest heart is set, 

For that sweet peace in boyhood tasted 
Ere youthful innocence is blasted— 
Who shall pourtray the constant fears 
Which manhood’s bloom in spring-time sears— 
The doubt, suspicion, anguish tell, 
Which makes that heart an earthly hell. 
O, could we feel in boyhood’s spring, 
When, like a moth with wanton wing, 
Attracted by sin’s tempting glare 

We plunge our souls in fierce despair— 
Could we but feel the mockery 

Of sin to give our spirit joy— 

Could we but feel how vain the thought 
That guilt hath ever comfort wrought— 
Could we but feel as in the time 

We sink beneath the weight of crime, 
Like some fair tree by heaven’s light 
Leaf-stript, dead, blacken’d to the sight— 
Could we but feel sin so arrayed 

Our feet from virtue ne’er had strayed. 


But vain the thought—to all who live 
Experience must truth’s impress give— 
To some in early life ‘tis given, 

And, wisely taken, makes the heaven 
Of earthly bliss, but unto most 

It comes in vain when all is lost. 

Ideas like these though undefined 
Floated like visions o'er his mind, 

And his soul sickened at the thought 
That wealth uppiled had made him naught: 
His earliest, wildest hopes possessed 
Had failed to give his spirit rest, 

He gazed upon the stilly deep, 

Heaven in its bosom seemed to sleep, 
And such its calm serenity, 

In it he’d sought eternity 

So quiet and so calin to be. 


Slowly the orb of day descended 
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And with the clouds and waters blended 
Its rosy light, till seemed the sea 

A flood of ruby wine to be. 

This brightness faded iike the dye 

That light the cheek of modesty, 

Which swiftly passing, leaves it more 
Serenely beauteous than before ; 

So were the waters, the blue sky 
Sleeping within them tranquilly ; 

This beauty paled in night—then rose 
Another. The pale stars disclose 

Their twinkling fires. “ So brightly gleam 
The hopes that on our spirit beam 

In early life, and each as far 

Above our reach, as each fair star. 

But thou,” the Pirate cried, “ fair queen! 
Crown'd with a matchless sil’vry sheen, 
Thou, sad supremacy dost own 

And I'm like thee—I stand alone.” 

He paused to listen to a song, 

Borne on the balmy air along ; 

Which struck a chord, at once revealing 
Long buried years, once cherish'd feeling ; 
Until he felt, unconscious why, 

The trembling tear sufluse his eye. 


SONG, 
In the silent hour— 
In the leaf clad bower— 
When the soft winds sigh— 
When the pale flowers die— 
It is sweet to move 
With the friends we love; 
It is sweet to hear 
The voice that is dear. 


To feel love's soft wing 
O’er us hovering, 

And its soul to trace 

In the beaming face— 

In the soul lit eye 

Where affections be, 

And a ray impart 

From their home—the heart. 


O who would roam 

From his happy home, 
Consuming his life 

In Ambition’s strife, 
Existing apart 

From the loved in heart, 
And sorrowing die, 
Where no friends are nigh. 


Home! never yet was music heard, 

Had half the sweetness of that word. 
Treasured within its magic lies 

Our earliest fondest memories; 

Home !—"tis the garden of the soul 

And sweetest flow’rets crown the whole; 
There innocence as sweet reposes 

As fabled love on early roses ; 

From thence, like sweetest flowers distilled, 
With honied breath our hearts are filled. 
Home !—'tis affection’s purest shrine! 

Its dearest jewel! richest mine! 

Home !—heaped up gold, a counties sum 
Were dross to thy Elysium; 
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Home !—thou'rt the, paradise of youth 

Of goodness, fondness, virtue, truth; 

Home !—thou art memory’s resting-place 
As our sad path through life we trace— 
Our earliest hopes are born with thee, 
Through life our wishes homeward flee, 
Our latest thoughts in life’s decline, 
Home! home! sweet home! are ever thine. 


Light was the Pirate’s heart that night, 
Teeming his brain with visions bright; 
He would return, his spirit rest, 

With those he loved in youth be blest, 
And with the wealth he had amassed 
Forget the sorrows of the past, 

Which, like a dream, should fade away 
Or fleecy cloud on summer’s day. 

How would his mother long to see 

Her long lost son’s prosperity ! 

And how would that sweet maiden’s heart 
Which grieved so sad from him to part, 
With unremitting rapture burn 

In her repentant love's return! 


He songht these friends o’er land and wave, 
He came, and tound them in the grave. 


Now prostrate in the lowly dust 

He lay, his sinful heart was crushed : 
Great was his guilt, yet none might see, 
Unpitying, his agony; 

He seemed enamored of despair, 
Wedded to desolation there. 


A solemn sound is in the air— 

The young and old are called to prayer; 
The deep toned bell its peal doth ring, 
As ‘twere a spirit, summoning 

Man from his earthly brief abode, 

To come and commune with his God. 
The villagers, with sober mien, 
Threading the gravel’d path are seen; 
So sweetly calin each placid face, 

It seemed imbued with heavenly grace. 
Behind the tomb the stranger lay 

And watched them on their happy way; 
«Ah, never more,” he cried, “to me 
Shall come that sweet serenity— 
Mother! dear mother! answer me! 
Thou art not dead! it cannot be!— 
Why is thy name engraven here? 
Why do I kneel beside thy bier? 

Thou couldst not die and I away! 

I was thy life, thy prop, thy stay— 

I've heard thee say so many a time, 
Pressing thy dewy cheek to mine, 
Moist with my father’s memory, 

And thou hast said that I should be, 
Like him, a blessing unto thee, 

That God had spared me in his grace 
In thy sad heart to fill his place. 

And thou, thou loved one! thou’rt not flown! 
O God ! ‘tis true for ever gone.” 


“Stranger! are you asleep or ill 
That on the ground ycu lie so still.” 


Once more he rose—a lovely child 
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Stood over him and sweetly smiled. 
Time was, when he as young, as fair, 
As innocent, had wander’d there : 

Back to the heart of infancy 

His spirit rushed. ‘ O could she 

QOuce more a child—once more to pray 
As in the long departed day-- 

Once mow «iv mother’s love to seek, 
And dry tear that stained her cheek— 
Once more to sing, ere paled the light— 
Glory to thee, my God this night.” 


« And did you use to sing and pray, 
And praise your Maker every day? 
And is indeed your mother dead— 
And does she lie in that cold bed ? 
And were you good to her? Don’t weep! 
In heaven your mother is asleep, 

And God loves you, the Bible saieth, 
Those whom he loves he chasteneth ; 
[read itevery day. Dou't sigh! 

It makes me sad to see you ery ; 

Let's go to chureh—the bell hath done, 
And hark ! the organ has begun.” 


They went, that pure and blessed child 
And he with heavy sin defiled ; 
Meekly within the porch he stood, 

And listened to the voice of God. 


‘ 
« All ye that labor and are oppress'd, 
Come unto me and I'll give yourest : 
And though your sins should as scarlet glow, 
I'll cleanse them, and make them as white as snow.” 


These words like balm sunk in his breast ; 
With grief and sin he was oppressed— 

A broken contrite heart he brought, 

And mercy from his Savior souglit— 

And when that sweet discourse was o'er, 
He wandered forth to sin No MoRE! 


+ 





My First Lover. 
A CHAPTER FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF AN 
OLD MAID. 
«'Tis true, ‘tis pity—pity ‘tis, ‘tis true.”— 
SHAKSPEARE, 


| if | were to be found out I could excuse myself to 
| Papa, and say “I'd never do so any more.” I 
was downright mad to be in love. And at last I 
fell into it, And O, * what a fall was there my 
countrymen !” 
I was just turned seventeen, and mamma de- 
clared that L ought to “come out.” Papa said he 
did not see what young girls wanted of gadding 


aboutto balls and assemblies and what not, and 
that I should do betrer if | were to sit at home and 
study the authors’ in his library. Bat I thought 
that [ had had quite enough of study, that my 
knowledge was sufficiently extensive. I had read 
all through Byron, and knew Moore’s melodies by 
heart. 

The ladies always have the hest of the argu- 
ment, and although papa did his best to convince 
his affectionate partner of the impropriety of ta- 
king me to balls, that good lady out-argued him, * 
(having, I believe, as strong an inclination for the 
assemblies as myself.) and accordingly Iwas to 
make my debut at a ball. Mamma was to be my 
chaperon, of course. | need not say, whata lot 
of advice and admonition was introduced into one 
of my auricular organs, and which made its es- 
cape at the corresponding organ on the other 
side, or, to speak vulgarly, which “ went in at 
}one ear and out atthe other.” A process which 
hundreds of my young readers will perfectly un- 
derstand without my troubling myself to explain 
it. Well, L listened, or pretended to listen, to all 
that was said to me, but my thoughts were en- 
grossed by the ball, and then, thought I to myself, 
if | should bat geta lover! 

The night came, and I dressed with unusual 
care. [thought looked very beautiful. I must 
make a sensation! said I to myself as I entered 
the carriage. 

I forgot all about the ball now. Lonly know 
that nobody asked me todance in the first quadrille: 
this Laccounted for by the circumstance of there 
being more ladies in the room than gentlemen, 
and that in the crowd my superior attractions were 
unobserved, The second quadrille was danced, 
and nobody had taken me out. I thought this very 
vexatious. At length, who should approach me 
but one of the greatest men in the country, Mr. 
Alfred Tiverton—and a bachelor too! Now, 
thought I, if be should but fall in love with me!— 
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Tuey may say what they please about first love, | 
but I never did meet with any thing so perfectly 
disagreeable. Experience is-a dear school but! 
fools will learn in no other. My childhood Was | 
passed among a thousand delights. 1 bad very | 
good, kind, and obliging parents, and as soon as | 
was seventeen years of age I thought to myself) 
that I had a right to have a lover. I was very | 
fond of romantic poetry. Lused to read Byron 
by moonlight, and days and weeks of “ idleness,” 
have I spent ini reading that poet's ‘*hours.” What 
a delightful thing, I thought, it must be to be in 
love! And then, Miss Landon had sung about 
first love so prettily. 


“That pure deep feeling lifeonlyonece may knew” 


Only once! Whatan unique passion! I long- 
ed to be in love “only for once.” I thought that 








how happy [should be! Howl should beenvied! 
During the dance I thought of nothing but his 
wealth; visions of bliss swam before me, I 
heard the lacqueys shouting “ Mrs. Tiverton’s 
carriage?” [saw my visiting cards—“ Mrs, Tive 
erton.”” The name was quite familiarto me by the 
end of the dance, when, to my despair, he polite- 
ly conducted me to a seat, and then rejoined a 
lady whom he had been dancing with in the pre- 
vious part of the evening and I saw him no more. 

Was not this provoking? Just as | had made 
up my mind to be violently in love, too! 

Just before the commencement of the nextdance 
a young gentleman, whom Thad not before seen, 
approached me. He was remarkably handsome, 
a great deal handsomer than Mr. Tiverton; he 
was tall and thin, his face was very pale, his hair, 
which was beautifully curled and oiled, was very 
dark, and altogether he had quite a romantic ap- 
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pearance. 
his feet so very small, the diamond 


were so very brilliant, that I felt inclined to ex: | 
What a nice 


claim, as he approached, “ Dear! 


young man ag 


His kid gloves were so very white ;| perscribed “ Y. 


sin his brooch 


r ” 


It was opened. 


Mamma 
had read it, and wher she gave it me, 


she said, 

‘* There girl, its very pretty, but don’t let your 
papa know any thing of it for the world.” 
} | thought my mamma the best lady in the uni. 


To my great astonishment, the young gentle- | verse. 


man stopped to address me; he solicited the 
honor of my hand for the next quadrille; his 


voice was perfectly musical, | never heard any 
thing sweeter, so mild, soft, and captivating. I 
could not resist it, but I concealed my feelings, 
and assuming a prudish tidiflerent air politely | 
bowed consent. “Ah!” Lthought, “if Mr. Tiv- 
erton danced with me without falling in love, it is 
quite useless to entertain any hope of this young 
man.” And then my restless fancy speculated 
about his fortune and which Eshould like best, for 
I was presumptuous enough to entertaina thought 
of this young man ! 

Just as | was thinking how my papa would like 
an alliance with such an interesting young man, I 
felt my partner press my fingers with more than 
necessary violence. 1 blushed the color of scarlet 
I felt a strange sensation. ‘The touch thrilled to 
my heart. And the young gentleman perceiving 
that I did not object to his ardor, repeated the pres- 


sure, and I blushed deeper, and was more confus- | 


ed than ever; but [ thought if this be love itis 
really very delightful. 

The dance ended, and my partner, unlike Mr. 
Tiverton, not only conduc ted me to Iny seat, but 
he sat down beside me and entered into conversa- 
tion with mamma, and made himself so agreeable 
to her, that bad not my dear papa been tn exist- 
ence I should have felt apprehensions of the pre- 
sence ofarival, But he was more pointed in his 
attentions to myself. He and 
genteel too, and when hiseyes met mine, [thought 
he blushed as deeply as I did myself, 


was delicate 


so 


When mamma expressed a wish to go home, 


the handsome young man begged to have the 
honor of conducting us to our carriage. Mamina | 


gratified him, and we took each an arm. As we 
passed from the bali-room, the young man looked 
at me with an expression of deep melancholy, and 
sighed. Lendeavored to repress a sighin return, 


but it would come in sprte of me. The gentleman 


seemed gratified; he smiled, and IL blushed. We 
arrived at the carriage door. Mamma was hand- 
ed in first. Then my hand was placed in the 


young gentleman's, and my foot was on the ear- 
riage steps. Pressing my fingers very violently, 
«Will you send to the post-office 
directed to Y. Z.”"— 1 faul- 


and in an instant | was by mamma’s 


#a-morrow for a letter 
tered “ Yes,” 
side, and the carriage door was closed and. the 
young man was out of sight. 

“ Well 
ble young gentleman.” 

“Very,” said I. 

“You need not trouble yourself to call at the 
J will fetch the letter my- 


," said mamma, “that is a very agreea- 


post- office to-norrow. 
self.” 

I felt that IT was discovered ! 
amazingly quick ears. 

True was my lover, for my mamma went out in 
the carriage in the morning and brought home with 
her a nice little rose-tinted and fragrant billet, su- 


Mamma had such 


I will not copy the interesting 
mirer. 


billet of my ad. 
It was highly poetical ‘and romantic, but 
then his signature was very uneuphoneous ; it was 
“ Christopher.” Now I had never seen the name 
in any poetry. J felt disap- 
nobuited, fur | had hoped it was Alfred, or Henry, 
- Amelius, but to find it only C hristo- 
It was very vexatious. However , | knew 
had said that a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet, and so | determined to eal] all my 
roses ** Christophers.” 
| wrote an answer to Christopher. 
idictated it; for the 
much taken with the handsome young gentleman 
asl was. It was a very decorous and respectful 
letter. I wanted to introduce a ‘‘ dear” into it, but 
mamma said it would be improper just yet, and 
that it was not becoming of a young girl to let 4 


‘ied, liristop sher”’ 


or Horace, 
pher! 


Mamma 
truth was she was almost as 


man know exactly what her sentinents were re- 
I thought this very ridiculous, but 
mamma to know the best. Well, this 
note invited Christopher to tea with us on the fol- 


specting hit. 
allowed 


lowing day, when we knew papa would be away 
How tedious the 
Chris- 
There were we 
myself and Christopher, as happy and 
delighted as mortals could be. Ll endeavored to 
learn my lover’s name, and once or twice tried to 


upon very particular business, 
hours seemed. Lhad no sleep that night. 
topher was punctual to his time, 


Inaimnimna, 


make him tell it; but he did not seem to under- 
stand He told us, however, that he was 
yreatly troubled at times with the cares of a large 
And then he said, “All 
that | want isa dear good-natured wife to lighten 
and then he looked at me as much 
is to say, “ will you bethat wife?” IT cannot de- 
ny Anxious to know what 
sort of velicles he kept, mamma asked him whieh 
he preferred riding in, a chariot or a britska, when 
“TT think riding in an omnibus more 
This [thought he meant 
satirically, and Ismiled, and so did mamma, though 
to tell the truth, Leould notexactly see the point of 
the joke. [took occasion to praise the coach that 
Mr. Tiverton had recently purchased, and asked 
Christopher if he rede much inacoach. He re 
plied, “ Yes, a great deal, and I always make a 
practice of holding fast by the sides, for they de 
drive so carelessly that Lam every moment fearful 
of being thrown out,” 
| Indeed, I told him that I thought he had better 
learn to drive, or, at any rate, if he were so appre- 
of unpleasant consequences, that he 
should change his man. This he did not seem to 
understand, for he looked at me vezy queerly, and 
murmured, “Change my man!” But mamma 
called his attention to something else, and the sub- 
ject drop ped. 
| Lbegan to think that my handsome young beaw 
was not quite perfect in his intellect. “Gracious,” 
said I to myself,, “if he should have eseaped from 
‘some lunatic asylum!” But then he turned his 


me, 





establishment in 
those cares,” 


seribe sensations. 


he answered, 
pleasant than either.” 


| hensive 
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handsome face towards me, and cast upon me one | ORIGINAL. 

is sweetest siniles. I could not but smile in| 
of h | Coleridge, 


return, and I vowed within myself never to think 


lof him any more. Thus three hours passed of 


ynalloyed happiness; we knew that papa’s busi- 
ness would detain him in the city that night, and 
we were, therefore, relieved from any apprehen- 
son of his appearance. Christopher became 
more and more engaging, and after taking three 
or four glasses of wine, he unburthened his heart 
and made a formal declarationof love tome. Then 
[felt that I was in Elysium, 


But just at that moment, a coach was heard to 
stop at our door. Some one entered the house. 
Imagine our dismay when we heard my papa’s 
voice! And from its tone he was evidently ina 
great passion 
topher Was as frightened as myself. Papa’s foot- 
steps were heard upon the stairs. And just as his 
hand was upon the lock ofthe room door, mamma 
bethought her of popping Christopher under the 


table. There was no alternative; therefore, unbe- | 


coming as it might be for a gentleman to secret 
himself in such a way, do it he must; and he did 
it, and when papa entered the room, there was no 
appearance of Christepher. 


And now we inquired to what good fortune we 
were indebted for papa’s return. “ Toa stupid 
lawyer's clerk,” he exclaimed. “ When I arrived 
at my attorney’s to transact the business I went 
out upon, it was discovered that his clerk, Mr. 
Christopher Twist, who had the papers in his pos- 
session, was absent on leave, and that, consequent- 
ly, the business must be deferred until his return. 
Isit not enough to provoke a man to find his inte- 
rest placed in jeopardy for the pleasure of a law- 
yer’s clerk ?”” 


“Christopher !” I sighed inwardly. ‘* What a 
singular coincidence.” 

« O, that I were near Mr. Christopher Twist!" 
exclaimed my papa, sitting down atthe table under 
which lay crouching my Christopher. 


At that instant the wretched being under the 
table felt himself unable to restrain his inclination 
to sneeze. And oh! what a sonorous sneeze it 
was! There was no mistaking it, nor from whence 
iteame. Up started my father, and without say- 
ing a word, overturned the table, and there, look- 
ing pitifully up into his face, lay Christopher. 

“What!” exclaimed my papa, “can I believe 
my eyes?” 

“ Ah!” sighed my lover. 


“What!” continued my papa, “ Mr. Timothy and most valuable and interesting thoughts are 


Twist !” 


What to do we knew not.) Chris- | 


| Iscarcely remember ever enjoying a richer treat 

than in first perusing the writings of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. Combined with a delicacy 
jalmost feminine. and a literary taste so pure, that 
he may be said tou have drank at the fountain 
head, those Castilian streams whose more turbid 
waves alone were accessable to more ordinary 
writers, is a richness of thought and a dignity of 
expression so rarely found among men of letters, 
thathe may be considered as one of those great 
characters, whose existence is referred to as an 
epoch in the progress of time—whose labors give 
character to a century. 

Such aman was Coleridge: Passing quietly 
and noiselessly throngh existence, never exacting 
attention, and shrinking from publicity; he was, 
during his life, litle known or appreciated even 
in his native country. True, there was a small 
and privileged circle who deeply reverenced and 
admired him; and none were ever admitted to 
his social hours, none ever listened to his con- 
versation, who were not immediately sensible 
that they were in the presence of pure intellect of 
a mind whose varied powers could at once grasp 
‘the loftiest thought of the Metaphysician, or sport 
gaily over the flowery meads of ornamental lite- 
rature-~of an imagination which, whether it loiter- 
‘ed through the grand and gloomy scenery of the 
North, or tasted the gorgeous luxuries of the East, 
| brought back only purity and holiness as an 
‘offering to its Lord. 
| Butthough litte known and little appreciated 
\during his hfe time, scarcely was it known that 
Coleridge breathed no more than Britain, at once 
‘acknowledged the greatness of her loss. It was 
‘then, as too often happens with men of genius, 
‘that his talents, his labors, his quiet virtues first 
_broke upon the world, and all were astonished 
‘that they had not before done justice to his merits, 
| Itis certainly much to be lamented that Cole- 
‘ridge, was not a more voluminous writer. His 
| works are but few, when we consider the vast re- 
‘sources of his mind, and some of them unfinish- 
ed—but all are literary luxuries. A certain de- 
gree of constitutional indolence—almost his only 
fault--prevented him from bequething to posterity 
‘many rich imaginings, of which the literary 
world must deeply mourn the loss. Like Dr. 
Johnson, he possessed immense conversational 
powers, and many delightful excursions of fancy, 





given in his “Table-Talk,” which, but for the 


I was struck dumb with amazement, and so was | care of their talented preserver, would have been 
my mamma. The handsome gentleman of the | onlyenjoyed by his delighted audience, and though 


ball, my first lover, the interesting romantic youth 
with a delicate face, black curled hair, white kids, 
and a musical voice was—O! that I should have 


‘never forgotten by them, would be unknown to 


the world. 
Among Coleridge’s poetical works, perhaps, 


to write the words—was nothing more nor less | none are more delightful to the lover of romance, 


then Mr. Christopher T wist—my father’s lawyer's 
clerk ! 











Wuar is a lover? 

One, who in his desire to gain possession of 
‘nother loses possession of himself. 
27 


than his “ Ancient Mariner,” and “ Christabel.” 
That his mind was deeply imbued with the wild 
poetry of Germany, which both these poems evi- 
dently display. ‘The “ Ancient Mariner,” however, 
though partaking largely of the beautiful imagi- 
nings of German romance, is in a certain degree 





unique. It has a peculiar wildness, heightened 
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by its perfect simplicity. Nothing could be more, Long since must their sorrow have passed into 
feelingly described or convey a more thrilling a tender remembrance and enthusiastic admira. 
idea of lonely wretchedness to the mind than the tion, and all will join in the pious ejaculation, 


















description of the calm in the distant sea, when! R ti 
: equiescut in , 
the stagnant waters were mantled with the slimy a in oe D. L, 
weeds, and day after day, the burning sun beat on | eee 
the warped planks and whitened sails. And) Edith Gravenbrook. 
how skilfully is this contrasted with the gaiety of | BY MISS HARRIETT DRAPER. 






the wedding party, to whose bright throng the) 
mariner’s unwilling thoughts belonged! It is the| Ir was a calm, beautiful evening, such an evep. 
perfection of romance. | Ing as the painter in vain endeavors to embody in 

What a little gem is Christabel! It has not) !!ving colors on the canvass, or the poet to des. 
the depth and solemnity, perhaps, of the Ancient) ©! ibe in the glowing language of his fancy. The 
Mariner, but how brightly beautiful are all the| sun was departing from the blue and cloudless 
images, and what sweetness in the description of | Canopy of earth, and his exit was marked with 
the innocent fair! and the Demon is the personifi- rich purple clouds, and streams of gold, as his 
cation of art and treachery. This seems more) beams lit the spire of the little village chureh, 
nearly allied to the wildness of Irish or Scottish | and glistened on the ivied windows. and the 
Legends; though there is analogy to the super- | white, quiet stones that marked the resting-place 
stition of the “ Pale white woman who feasts en | Of the departed. No sound was heard, save the 
Blood,” the inhabitant, if we remember right, of | murmuring of the cascade, and the tuneful war. 
the mountains of Saxony. Few can ever have bling of the birds as they fluttered amid the 
read Christabel, without deeply lamenting, that} boughs. All was the calm of uninterrupted peace, 
80 beautiful a specimen of metrical romance was| With feeling in union with those which the scene 
left unfinished. It was ouly Coleridge who could inspired a youthful maiden, in all the plente- 
produce an end equal in any degree to the begin- | ousness of grace, and beauty, carelessly rested, 
ning. |half-sitting, half-reelining on the mossy bank. 
To all who would wish to obtain a good idea of | She was lovely beyond the common lot of mortals 
the character of Coleridge, we would recommend! —the glossy, golden ringlets lingering on the 
the perusal of the little volume of his Table- Talk. | brow—the eloquent blue eyes veiled beneath their 
It is in desultory conversation among intimate | glittering fringes—the small, coral lips, so often 
friends, that the mind speaks out. There is no parted with asmile, betokening a heart at ease, 
fear of being misunderstood or misrepresented ;| and the musical tones of a voice, soft as harmony 
and when such conversation is pure, calm, and | itself, were hers: and when these were joined to 
philosophic, how excellently must the mind be the courtesy of politeness—the kind, and affec- 
constituted, how justly balanced in all its parts, | tenate tone—the gentle, winning manner, who 
and how supreme over the follies and vices of our | Can wonder that such a being should be the “ be- 
nature! Of Coleridge, it may justly be said that, loved of many hearts.” And thus it was with 
he never gave utterance to a sentence in vain.| Edith: and she was truly happy, not the cold, 
Cheerful without frivolity, profound without mys- heartless happiness of the world, but the happi- 
tery, religious without fanaticism he was empha- ness of a heart at ease with every one, and with 
tically——a Philosopher. | itself. She rested not there to enjoy the cooling 

Even his liveliest and most sportive noments,| fragrance of eventide alone: no, one lingered by 
have given birth to fugitive essays and epigramic her side on whom her heart’s best wishes centred, 
verses, that convey instruction or severe and just- | and for whom her every prayer arese. He was 
ly merited satire. Of the latter description, are | one who might well inspire feeling such as these 
the verses he wrote on the town of Cologne, where \ in the gentle breast: there was the lofty, intellec- 
it seems his olifactory nerves, were most disagree- tual forelead—the speaking eloquence of the 
ably affected by the filthiness of the inhabitants. eye—that distinctive mark of beauty—the Grecian 


Few have ever read them without a smile. moulding of the short, upper lip--and the finished 
| elegance of the gentleman. Such was Algernon 


But Coleridge is now no more, and the masse} 
have mourned his loss. His was a brighter star | de Tracy, who had been for the last two years the 


than usually shines on the nativity of a Poet.) accepted lover of Edith Gravenbrook. 
He passed his days in peace and competence, t ‘ ° Br 
surrounded by the society he most admired. His « Edith !” exclaimed Isabel Mornington, her 
mind tempered by the golden precepts of religion, | cousin, as the young ladies were busily engaged 
and true philosophy taught him to dispise the | at their toilets preparing for a ball, « Edith, you 
emptiness of earthly greatness, and he achieved | will not attempt to monopolize Mr. de Tracy en- 
himself an immortality on earth, without the sacri- | tirely to yourself this evening ?” ; 
fice of a single virtuous principle. What con-| “Nay, Isabel, have Lever done so? Js it not 
queror has done as much? his own free will that chains him to me ?” and she 
He is gone, from happiness to joy. He has lefi| bent her beautiful head to conceal the blush that 
many behind him to lament his death, but though | mantled on her cheek as she spoke. 
his nearest friends and kindred spirits may have| ‘ Why, my gentle coz, it has brought the roses 
often asked in the first bitterness of their grief at} to your face,” exclaimed her gay companios, 
the deprivation they have sustained in his loss— |“ nay, nay, chase them away 1 pray you, she 
Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus continued in mock gravity, “else as Algernon 1s 
Taru Cari Caputis ?” | not here, I must venture to chide you. He, you 
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know, would adore you for those pretty damask, 
cheeks.” 
Edith blushed deeper still. 

° . . | 

“ Nay, Edith, do not twine those roses in your, 
hair,” she laughingly continued, “for they will 
not agree with your vermillion countenance.” | 


“They are my Algernon’s favorites,” rejoined | 


Edith, and she continued twining them in her 
juxuriant tresses. 

« Your Algernon’s, are they, my pretty Edith, 
your Algernon’s. Oh! how he would bless you | 
for that.”” 

“Yes,” murmured Edith, as she fondly gazed 


upon his handsome miniature, “ yes, my Al-) 
| love?” 


gernon’s.” 


| 


tered, ‘“‘this is some mistake, some error. Could 
Lavoid his attentions? Believe me, they are as 
hateful to me, as they are odious to you.”’ 

“Then why encourage them?” inquired De 
Tracy. 

“ Encourage them? oh! Algernon.” 

“Yes, Edith,” he continued, * and where are 
your professions of love?” 

But Edith answered not, the struggle had been 
too great for her: she, who loved with the de- 
votedness of heart and soul to be thus stung with 
reproach, and by that leved one too! Her bosom 
felt burning with the bitterness of grief. 

‘Answer me, Miss Gravenbrook, is this your 
He looked on her as he spoke, but she 


“Heaven defend me from the power of love, if heard him not, for she had fainted. 


itmakes one so sentimental,” said her laughing | 


| 
companion as she gaily left the room. 


« Ah, Isabel,” soliloquized Edith, “ you know 
not what itis. Oh! when [think on him, I feel! 
that I could relinquish my fondly-cherished home, | 
my friends, aye, every thing for him,” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Isabel, as she re-entered the | 
room, “ain! Edith, again gazing at the miniature. | 
Come, put it aside, the original is below.” 

Edith instantly arose, and carefully concealing | 
the loved features within the folds of her dress, 


followed her cousin into the drawing-room, 
* _ * * - 





Once again must we hehold Edith seated on the 
mossy bank already described waiting the arrival 
of De Tracy, and revolving the amusements of 
the preceding evening. Presently was seen a 
manly form emerging from the trees, and the 
heart of the fair girl bounded, for she knew that 
itwas Algernon. And he advanced to meet her! 
with his usual kindness, but Edith thought she | 
observed not the customary joyousness that lit his) 
eye, and the smiling lip and tender tones with 
which he was wont to greet her, and she turned 
away and sighed heavily—for she felt depressed. 

“ Whence comes this sigh, Edith?” coolly in- 
quired De Tracy. 

“Ah, Algernon, you were not wont to address 
me thus. In what have I offended you?’ Speak 
to me.” 

But he turned from her, and she burst into 
tears. " 

“Cease these tears, Edith,” he exclaimed, “1 
came not to upbraid you, but— 

“ But what?” interrupted Edith, “ can you ac- 
cuse me of aught !” 

“Can I not accuse you, Miss Gravenbrook ? 
Think you I have no soul, no feeling? Think you 
neglect will not probe me, intentional neglect ?” 

Edith raised her eyes, but no tear diinmed their 
lustre, and she pressed her cold fingers on her 
burning brow, and stifled her emotions, as she 
firmly answered, “ And think you, Algernon de 
Tracy, that J have no heart to be thus causelessly 
accused of neglect? Where heard you this? On 
what authority do you speak ?”’ 

“From my own observation, Madam. Did I 
Not see you anxiously engrossing the attentions of 
Colonel Melville last evening, and would I reb 
you of that pleasure? Oh! no! no!” he bitterly 
exclaimed. 

Edith looked astonished. ‘+ Algernon,” she fal- 








 « Edith, my Edith,” he cried, “what have I 
done?” And he chafed her hands, and imprinted 
kisses on her marble brow, but it was long e’er 
she recovered, and then she rested her head on 
bis shoulder, and wept bitterly, “ Idid but try 
your love, dearest Edith,” he said, as he fondly 
pressed her to his bosom, 

Edith shook back her long tresses, and gazed 
earnestly on him. ‘ Did buttry my love?) Oh! 
Algernon, I never doubted yours. Surely, you 
might have spared me this trial. Was it kind, 
thus intentionally to wound the feelings of one 
whom you had sworn to love ?” 

“ Forgive me, dearest, I did not know your valu- 
able heart till now.” 

“We will never mention this evening to one 
another, dear Algernon.” 

“Never,” he responded, They were silent for 
atime. and at length the conversation took its 
general turn. Numberless endearing nothings 
were passionately murmured in her ear, and 
Edith smiled, and blushed, as was her wont, but it 
was a sadder smile anda more softened tone, for 
her spirit was chastened; grief was new to her, 
and for the first time in her life had she felt it, 
deeply, and bitterly, for it had been dealt out te 
her by the hand that most she loved. The even- 
ing passed, and De Tracy bade her adieu in his 
kindest, gentlest tones, and she was happy. 

* ” ” » * 


Months flew rapidly, and Algernon was, if pos- 
sible, kinder than ever. But a cloud passed o’er 
the sunshine of her existence, for De Tracy was 
compelled to visit the populeus town of W——, 
upwards of a hundred miles from the spot that 
contained his beloved, and he feared that business 
would detain him there some months, Gently he 
broke the truth upon her ear, and she struggling 
to repress her sorrow, bade him farewell. Long 
and frequent were the letters she received from 
him, and there he breathed afresh his vows of con- 
stancy, and love, and hopes of happiness. And 
Edith dweltupon them till she could repeat them to 
herself as she lay upon her sleepless pillow. She 
at length observed that her letters came less fre~ 
quently, and the fair girl trembled, for she felt as 
though her hopss of happiness were wrested from 
her. But soon came Algernon in person, and he 
instantly sought Edith, and his silence was satis- 
fuctorily explained. He had been busily engaged 
the last fortnight, and as he knew he should so 
soon experience the happiness of seeing his bes 
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loved lhe did not write. Edith’s peace was again j that tells she carries within her the curse of a 

restored, the smile once more rested on her lip, ) broken heart. 

and joyousness lithereye. He promised to meet | " - ad * 

her at the accustomed spot the following evening. Algernon de Tracy, too, and his wife sti}] live, 

“ Yes,” she murmured, as the door closed on his | butare they happy? No! He wedded her fe 

beloved form, “ He is my own Algernon. Oh! | her property, Edith having only a small income, 

why should I have ever doubted him? "Twas | but Mrs. de Tracy possessed thousands, and for 

wrong in me, he would not deceive me.” them he bartered his peace. And they wreathe 
« . - a | smton on their countenances, and are the gayest 

; ; | votaries of fashion, but love and happiness are 
The next evening saw Fadith lingering at the | aliens from their hearts and home. 

well-known spot; a servant placed a note in her . . . , 

hand, and respectfully stood aside, while the asto- | 

nished girl perused it. "T'was from De Tracy; | ,, 

and in it, he trusted she would not feel very much | 


Gentle reader, whoever may honor these pages 
ith a perusal, grieve for the victim,—for, alas! 


° a foal , of fic 


cerely grieved at being compelled to break his | 
engagement with her, but it was unavoidable. It | 
contained many protestations of love and devo- | 
tion, and finally entreated her to meet him there| —fyow bright and beautiful is love in its hour of 
the ensuing evening, at the same spot. Edith re- | purity and ‘inecence—how mysteriously does it 
turned an answer by the servant, and then slowly | etherealize every feeling, and concentrate every 
and disappointedly retraced her steps home-| wild and bewildering impulse of the heart. Love, 
wards. holy and mysterious love—it is the garland spring 
of life—the dream of the heart—the impassioned 


At the appointed time, again beheld her seated | Poetry of nature—its song is heard in the rude and 
on the green sward. De Tracy soon appeared, unvisited solitude of the far forest, and the throng- 
and on his arm leant a lady, attired in all the |ed haunts of busy life—it embellishes with its 
elegance of fashion. Edith was surprised, was flames the unpretending cot of the peasant and the 
hurt that he should bring a companion, but she | £orgeous palace of the inonarch—flashes its holy 
concealed her feelings. gleam of light upon the mute page of the solitary 

“ Miss Gravenbrook,” exclaimed Algernon with student and upon the measured track of the lonels 
a smile, “ allow me to have the pleasure of intro- wanderer—hovers ubout the imperiled bark of the 
ducing Mrs. de Tracy, my wife.” ; storm beaten mariner—enfeebles the darkly bend 


Edith felt as though a thunderbolt had stricken ing wing of the muttering teinpest, and Imparts 
her; but pride came to her relief, for she would ' additional splendor to the beacon that burns “on 
not let Algernon and his bride see how great the the far distant shore,” 
struggle was within her, and though her bosom Love! isthe mystic and unseen spell that har- 
heaved to bursting, yet with forced composure did | Monizes and ** soothes unbidden,” the wild and 
she wish them happy. De Tracy bowed, and rugged tendencies of human nature—that lingers 
with a heartless smile, wished her good evening. | about the sanctity of the domestic hearth—the wor 

Edith gazed long and unconsciously on their | shipped deity of the penetralia, and unites in firmer 
receding forms, and then quietly seated herself on | union the affections of social and religious society, 
her rustic couch. Her eyes fixed on the earth oo verdant freshness around the guarded era 
with a wild vacant stare, her small hands clasped, | dle of helpless infancy, and steals in moonlight 
and hanging on her knee, her blanched cheeks, | darkness upon the yielding heart of despairing age 
and bloodless compressed lips, told what she suf- | —it hushes into reposing calmness the chaffed and 
fered. She did not weep, “life and agony were | bruised and unresisting spirit of sorrow, and bears 
too busy within her?” Her heart at length could | it from the existing and anticipated evils of life, to 
bear no more, and she fainted. Alone she sat, no | its own bright and sheltering bower of repose 
one was there to ajd her, and when she awoke to | transforms into a generous devotion the exacting 


recollection the horror of reality passed like light- | desires of vulgar interest and sordid avarice, and 
° ° | . . . . 
ning o’er her brain, and she fled home, A long melts into a tearful compassion the ice-of insensi 


and painful illness followed, and when she re- ' bility. 
| The image which holy and undecaying love has 


covered she would never breathe his name,—he, | ; ; 
the deceiver, who had twined himself like a ser- | once portraitured on the deep shrine of the veart, 
pent round her heart, then left it to wither and | will not vanish like lineaments which ——— 
. ° - : > , e 
decay. He had beena blight on her existence, and fingers in idle moments may have traced upont 


her young heart was seared in its happiness. | sand—that image will remain there unbroken and 
unmarked—it will burn on undefuced in its lustre, 


amid the quick rush of the winds and the warring 

Edith Gravenbrook still lives, is still the same | of the tempest cloud—and when the wavering 
gentle, loving creature, the comfort of her home; | “star of our fate seems declining,” the bowed and 
but there is a sadder smile upon her lip, and a| bewildered spirit, like the trembling dove of the 
fainter bloom upon her cheek, and her eye is| patriarchs, will meet its home and its refuge im 
bright as it was in the days of her happiness, but | that hallowed fane where love presides as high 








Love. 


» ” * * 


o * * a 


the joyousness that dwelt there has fled. And, 
there is the quivering lip, and oft-suppressed sigh, 





priestess of its sanctuary and consecrates to unr 
bending truth the offered vows of her votanes. 
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ORIGINAL. 


The Father and Son. 


Ye who have gazed upon the terrific scenery 
of Switzerland—trod with faltering steps the gid- 


dy passes of her mountains—fled at the roar of the | 


descending avalanche, or bowed before the wild 
hurricanes that sweep her valleys; turn with me 
tothe scene of your wandering, and you may find 


that the incidents of my tale are not entirely un-| 


known to you. 


Lina was the fairest maiden of the valley of 


Scholgern. Her eyes were as blue asthe ribands 
which bound her light curling hair; and the bril- 
liant hue of her softly rounded cheek, told of 
health and innocence. Lina’s sixteenth spring 
had arrived and had thrown its verdant mantle over 
the mountain which towered above the smiling 
valley. The time had come for the ceremony of 
driving the cows to the mountain pastures, and 
while Lina decked her favorite animal with 


_ NS 


now as he struggled with the agitated waters, he 
|) beheld no point sufficiently broken to afford him 
a foothold even if he could have attained the base 
of the formidable wall. Not far from the opposite 
shore rose a small rocky point, and to this Arnold 
directed the strokes of his powerful arm, Long 
The mighty 
Whirlwind seemed to delight in its uproar, and 
|gain strength with every successive gust ; while 
ithe dark waters of the lake were tossed into the 
most fearful foaming waves. Arnold approached 
the rock—he exerted every nerve, for his hope of 
life was there ; but fainter and fainter grew the 
| strokes of his exhausted arm, and when the rock 
‘is really gained, he glanced upward and seemed 
to doubt his capacity of raising himself from the 
} water. One more effort, and the hapless youth 
is clinging to the bare stone, exhausted and faint- 
‘ing. 
| Meanwhile old Rudolph, aroused by the storm, 
‘and weary of awaiting the return of his son atthe 


aud arduous was the struggle. 


streaming ribands to adorn the precession, ler | hut, wandered anxiously down to the shore, in the 
bosom fluttered with delight at the animation of | hope of descrying his boat. While gazing around 
the scene. And Arnold was there too, the boldest | his eye was arrested by a strange appearance 
of the Chamois hunters, on the mountain, and in| upon the island reck. He looked agai, and at 
the village fete, Ifthe ascent was steep and toil-/ length became convinced that it was a human 
some, Arnold was near to assist the fair Lina. | form, and—oh, horror !—it was it must be his son, 


Did the petted cow stray from the line, Arnold 
brought her to Lina’s hand before she was aware 
of the disorder. Where the echoing Ranz des 
Vaches rose in hornlike strains from the group, no 
voices were so clear, so united as those of Lina 
and Arnold. At length the dizzy heights were 
gained where the humble chalet, deserted during 
the winter months, were waiting to receive their 
tenants; and Arnold resigning his Lina to the 
care of her family, hastily descended the moun- 
tain to return to his father’s hut, which was situa- 
ted on the border of a lake, whose shore on one 
side was the perpendicular rocks of the moun- 
tain. The father and son, equally remarkable for 
their skill and perseverance as hunters, lived hap- 
pily on the scanty proceeds of their daring occu- 
pation, unconscious and unenvious of the many 
luxuries enjoyed by the worldly thousands beyond 
the limits of their native village. As Arnold ap- 
proached the lake he observed that the increasing 
wind was tossing its waters and bending the pines 
which hung over it, but trusting to his skill to row 


his Arnold. His heart beat tumultuously, his 
breath fled at the thought. There was no boat on 
| the shore—but could he leave his only son at the 
| portal of death? He cast one glance to heaven, 
and plunged into the wild waters. Nerved by 
despair, his aged arm cleft the waves while his 
/eye wandered uot from the rock, across which the 
| fainting form of his Arnold was hanging. As the 
old man approached, Arnold’s eyes slowly closed, 
his arms loosened their hold, and he sank heavily 
inte the waves. One desperate stroke and Ru- 
dolph seized Arnold's hair, and raised his form 
from the watery gulph, and hastened to return 
with histreasure to the shore. Love lent strength 
to his aged limbs, and he was enabled to gain the 
beach, where Arnold was slowly restored to con- 
sciousness, 

The pretty Lina weptand trembled as her lover 
related the tale of his danger, and tears of grati- 
tude bedewed his manly cheek while dwelling 
upon the exertions of his aged parent. Many an 
hour did the youthful couple pass rambling about 








across the lake before the gale became more vio- 
lent, he stepped into his boat and pushed from the 
shore. A young eagle, disturbed by the rushing 


wind, hovered above the forest, and occasionally | 


the mountain path, Lina with her pail and Arnold 
with his bow; but cow and chamois were alike 
forgotten, while they discoursed of their future 
‘home, which Lina had consented to share with 


dipping towards the lake, seemed to seek for a|the young hunter. 


secure retreat, or to dare the hunter’s aim. Ar- 
wold watched its movements with a sportsman's 
interest. His bow lay at his feet and suddenly 
throwing the oars into the boat, he seized an 


Time wore on, and as Rudolph was every day 
becoming more infirm, having relinquished his 
vecupation of hunting, and even his daily labors 
in the narrow garden of his cottage, the young 


arrow—and the noble bird fell quivering into the | people determined to await no longer the smiles 


lake. But the prize was not for the victor. One 
of those sudden gusts of wind so comman in the 


Alps, rushed impetuously past as Arnold rose to 


secure his trophy, and in the sudden commotion of 
the waters the boat was overturned, and the 
youthful hunter precipitated into the foaming | 
waves, While watching the motions of the bird, | 


Arnold had approached the steep and recky > 
scent which enclosed the lake on one side, and 


of fortune, but to commence in the hut of the old 
man their humble menage. The wedding was ap- 
pointed on the following week, awd Arnold issued 
from the valley to seek in the neighboring village 
some little articles for the future comfort of his 
young bride. As he was returning about noon 
across the mountain, oppressed by the unusual 
sultriness of the atmosphere, he turned towards a 
little spring, which danced from rock to rock near 
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to the path, to rest and refresh himself. He arri-, The miserable youth threw himself across the 
ved at the spot where he was accustomed to pause | body of his father in frantic grief; but suddenly he 
and what was his astonishment to perceive no | started up—* Was it indeed too late to rescue Li. 
trace of the hitherto unfailing stream. The rocks’ na?” He glanced towards the spot where he had 
were still wet where it had been; and while con-| last beheld her, and it was now a wild chaos of 
templating the spot, bewildered and motionless, | rocks, earth and uprooted trees. The work of 
he heard a roar—not of thunder certainly, for the | destruction was done, and the lovely girl had too 
sky was cloudless. What then could it be?—| surely perished. Arnold sank insensible on the 
Again! the earth shook beneath his feet—and | ground, and only returned to life to behold it shor 








now came the truth to his startled senses. ‘The{ of all that made it dear. 8. C. 8, 
mountain falling! Those horrible land-slips were | en 

i se sly cnown to 5 
too frequent inthe Alps to be entirely unknown Tyranny of Fashion. 


. ‘hither sl he ? Farup toward ; : 
Arnold Ww hithe r should - fly a | Aces of utter misery would be too little for the 
the summit of the mountain was Lina’s chalet— | 


/punishment of him who made the fashionab| 

is father’s cottage. He paused one moment, | | , nits — 

one a rer. « a fc aap sadll world believe that a small waist is essential to 

Vv Ww shrie of agony artea | . . P 

= nen a na ne = Rudo! b's ‘i Ning. | beauty. That belief introduced a mode of dress 
J = 0 ta ¢ 4 ° ° P 

Swe Tae Seenvny tower ws &-| which the voice of ten thousand thunders would 


“i . 7 2 ¢ ren ained | ry. 
Palsied by age and horror the old man ! ;not repel. That dress absolutely prevents al! 


riveted to the seat where he was reposing when suttl eheiilen. nak Gn Cie of high life bias 
_ ro a Senge ode ennepes mmeeprs _tised upon by the mantuamaker, till she is deserted 

Me 7 hank God, Arnold ne cafe beyond the cts by her own vital powers, and having comiunica. 
tain,” was the first distinct thought which penetra- ted disease to her offspring, and rendered sli bs 
ted the chavs of his mind; waen at that moment : 


; friends uncomfortable by her constant ailings, re. 
Arnold himself rushed breathless into the cottage. | ° gs, 


My fatl dias il ; : pinings and uselessness, she sinks to an untimely 
* B j or! ve come to save | 4 , : . 
o. 7 Saaaes, Gay Saeee - ~~ | grave. We shudder while we write the melap. 


aap a 'choly truth: but we do not use the language of 
* Yourself — save yourself,” gasped the old| exaggeration. Our aim is to tell the plainest facts 
veer" * Quick, quick, leave me, [ have not long, in the simplest language, being anxious to be in- 
to live.” : telligible rather than pleasing. 

“And shall [abandon you in your helplessness Consumption is sometimes caused by hereditary 
when you shrank = from the stormy waters i communication, but more often by inactive habits 
ean’ Rleaven forbid.” And seizing the old! and the consequent pressure which is adopted by 
man in his arms, he fled with the precious bunden all Gedilendiles te vite Oe body from a bent 
along the base of the mountain, which now re-| posture; and it can be avoided in all cases bya 
doubled its appalling reverberation, throwing careful adjustment of exercise and diet, giving fai 
clouds of dust and stones into the air above and | play to all parts. Some consumptives are formed 
behind the fugitives, where immense masses of With contracted chests, a peculiar confrsiallts, 
earth were already detaching themselves from the | hereditarily derived, and the only course to save 


i i Si ne is -| . . oe . 
side of the mountain. Sinking beneath his bur | them from the destroyer ia to institute such habit 


den and yielding to the entreaties of his father, |in early life as will tend to expand the bos, if we 


Arnold at length paused in order to recover the | may so say, in which the vital organs are deposi 
power of proceeding. “He looked back towards 


. ted. Our opinion is, that, if people die of the con. 
the home of his childhood, which he knew must | sumption, it isin most cases by foul play. Either 
soon be swallowed up in the threatened gevasta-| 5), person commits suicide, or is the victim of 
tion; and what was his horror and agony, to be-| murderous management on the part of others. 
hold through the darkened air, Lina, his own lov- | 
ed bride, standing near the door of the deserted _ ' 
cottage. She had braved destruction to warn and The Past and the Future. 
save his father ; and now, stunned and bewilder-, Tue deeds of past ages are signally reflected 
ed by the scene around her, seemed to relinquish | on the advancing clouds of the future; there i 
all hope of escape. Could Arnold leave her to) surrections and wrecks and conflagrations ; here 
perish in his sight? He started toretrace his steps| the ascending, there the drooping diadem; the 
towards her, when the thought of his helpless fa-| mighty host, the mightier man before it; and inthe 
ther, who had risked his life for him, and to whom | serene line on the horizon, the emersion of cities 
he owed more than even affection could repay, | and citidels over far-off seas. There are those 
checked his steps, and once more resuming his| who know in what quarter to look for them: but 
bunden he rushed wildly along the path that he | itis rarely to their hands the power of promoting 
might not at least behold the destruction of his| the good, or averting the evil, isentrusted. Yet, 
beautiful Lina. One half hour of severe and un-| all is not hideous in the past, all is not gloomy ” 
remitting toil and heart-breaking agony, and Ar-| the future. There are communities where the best 
nold attained the opposite side of the valley, and | and wisest are not utterly cast aside, and where 
sank with his charge breathless and exhausted | the robe of philosophy is no impediment to the 
upon the turf. But the horror and excitement of steps of man. Idly do our sages cry out against 
the seene had been too much for the aged Ru-| the poets for mistuning the heart and misgovern- 
dolph’s enfeebled frame, and when he perceived | ing the intellect. Meanwhile they themselves 
that his beloved son had escaped the immediate are occupied in selfish vanities on the side of the 
scene of danger, he raised his eyes to heaven, understanding, in fruitless, frivolous, indefinite, 


pressed Arnold's hand, blessed him, and expired. | interminable disquisitions. 
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First Love. 
BY MISS L. E. LANDON, 


Tue assertion that “ What is everybody's busi- 
ness is nobody’s,”’ istrue enough; but the assertion 
that “Whatis nobody’s business is every body’s,” is 
still truer. 
all others, a thing apart—an enchanted dream, 
where common griefs and cares come not.” It is 
like a matrimonial quarrel—never to be benefitted 
by the interference of others: it is a sweet and 
subtle language, *“ that none understand but the 


speakers;” and yet this fine and delicate spirit is_ 
most especially the objectof public curiosity. It) 


is often supposed before it exists: it is taken for 
granted, commented upon, continued and ended, 
without the consent of the parties themselves ; 
though a casual observer might suppose that they 
were the most interested in the business. 

All love affairs excite the greatest possible at- 
tention; but never was so much attention bestow- 


ed as in the little town of Allerton, upon that pro-| 


gressing between Mr. Edward Rainsforth and 
Miss Emily Worthington. 


terribly smooth, their fathers having maintained a 
friendship as regular as their accounts. Mr. 
Worthington’s death, however, when Emily was 
just sixteen, led to the discovery that his affairs 
were on the verge of bankruptcy. Mr. Rainsforth 


now proved himself a true friend; he said little, | 


but did every thing. Out of his own pocket he 
secured a small annuity tothe orphan girl, placed 
herin a respectable family, and asxed her to dine 
every Sunday. With his full sanction, “the little” 
became “the young lovers;” and the town of Al- 
lerton, for the first time ia its life, had not a fault 
to find with the conduct of one of its own inhabi- 
tants, 

The two friends were not destined to be long 
parted, and a few months saw Mr. Rainsforth 
carried to the same churchyard whither he had 
so recently followed the companion of his boy- 
hood. A year passed away, and Edward an- 
nounced his intention of (pray let us use the 
phrase appropriated to such occasions) becoming 
avotary of the saffron god. The whole town 
was touched by his constancy, and felt itself ele- 
vated into poetry by being the scene of such disin- 
terested affection. But, for the first time in his 
life, Edward found there was another will to be 
consulted than his own. His trustees would not 


Now, a love affair, for example, is, of 


They had been a, 
charming couple from their birth—were called the | 
litle lovers from their cradle; and even when | 
Edward was sent to school, his letter home once a | 
quarter always contained his love to his little wife. | 
Their course of true love seemed likely to run | 


| 
| 
} 





i 


|they had said that their ward ought to see a little 
of the world, and they were both of them men of 
their word, 

Accordingly, it was settled that Edward should 
go to London for the next three months, and see 
how he liked studying the law. He certainly did 
not like the prospect at all; and his only consola- 
tion was, that he should not leave his adored Emily 
exposed to the dissipations of Allerton, She had 
agreed to go and stay with an aunt, some forty 
miles distant, where there was not even a young 

The town of Aller- 
ton was touched to the heartby the whole proceed- 
ing; noone spoke of them but as that romantic 
and that devoted young couple. JownthatI have 
known greater misfortunes in hfe than that a 
young gentleman and lady of twenty should have 
to wait a twelvemonth before they were married ; 
but every person considers their own the worst 
that ever happened, and Edward and Emily were 
miserable to their hearts’ content. They exchan- 
ged locks of hair; and Emily gave hima portfolio, 
embroidered by herself, to hold the letters that she 
was to write. He saw her off first, under the care 
of an old servant, to the village where she was to 
stay. She waved her white handkerchief from 
the window as long as she could see her lover, and 
a little longer, and then sank back in a flood of 
«falling pearl, which men call tears.” 

Edward was as wretched, and he was also ex- 
/ceedingly uncomfortable, which helps wretched- 
ness on very much. It was a thorough met day— 
all his things were packed up—for he himself was 
to start in the afternoon when the mail passed 
through—and never was young gentleman more 
utterly ata loss what todo with himself. In such 
a case an affair of the heart is a great resource ; 
and young Rainsforth got upon the coach-box 
looking quite unhappy enough to satisfy the peo- 
| ple of Allerton. It must be owned that he and 
ithe weather equally brightened up in the course 
|of a couple of stages. ‘To be sure, a segar has a 

gift of placidity peculiarly its own. If Iwere a 
| woman I should insist upon my lover's smoking: 
if not of much consequence before, it wil’ be an 
invaluable qualification after, the happiest aay of 
one’s life. 

In these days roads have no adventurers—they 
might exclaim, with the knife-grinder, “ Story ! 
| Lord biess you, | have none to teil !"—we will 
therefore take our hero after he was four days in 
London. He is happy in a lover's good con- 
science, for that very morning he had written a 
long letter to his beloved Emily—the three first 
days having been «like teetotum all in a twirt,” 
he had been forced to neglect that duty so sweet 


} curate in the neighborhood. 


hear of his marrying till he was two-and-twenty, | and so indispensable to an absent lover. He had, 
the time that his father’s will appointed for his | however found time to become quite domesticated 
coming of age. The rage and despair of the lover) in Mr. Alford’s family. Mr. Alford was one of 


were only to be equalled by the rage and despair 
of the whele town of Allerton. Every body said 
that it was the cruelist thing in the world; and 
some went so far as to prophesy that Emily Wor- 
thington would die of a consumption before the 
time came for her lover’s majority. The trustees 
Were declared to have no feeling, and the young 
people were universally pitied. The trustees 


the first eminence in his profession, and had two 


or three other young men under his charge ; but it 
was soon evident that Edward was a first-rate fa- 
vorite with the mother and two daughters at all 
events. They were fine-looking girls, and who 
understood how to look their best. They were 
well dressed, and it is wonderful how much the 
hair “done to a turn,” ribands which make a 





would not abate one atom of their brief authority ; 


complexion, and an exquisite chaussure, set off a 
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Laura taught him to waltz, and 


young woman. 
Now, these 


Julia began to sing duets with him. 
are dangerous employments for a youth of one- 
and-twenty. ‘The heart turns round, as well as 
the head sometimes, is a souteuse, and then itis 
difficult to ask those tender questions appropria- 
ted to duets, such as “ Tell me, my heart, why 
wildly beating ?” “ Canst thou teach me to for- 
get?” ete., without some emotion. 


A week passed by, and the genera! postman’s | 


knock, bringing with it letters from his trustee, 
who, as an item in his accounts, mentioned that 
he had just heard Miss Emily Worthington was 
quite well, put him in mind that he had not heard 
from her hi:nself. Oh! how ill-used he felt ; he 
had some thoughts of writing to overwhelm her 
with reproaches tor her neglect; but, on second 
thoughts, he resolved to treat her with silent dis- 
dain. ‘To be sure, such a method of showing his 
contempt took less time and trouble than writing 
four pages to express it would have done, That 
evening he was a little out of spirits, but Julia 
showed so much gentle sympathy with his sad- 
ness, and Laura rallied him so pleasantly upon 
it, that they pursued the subject long after there 
was any occasion. The week became weeks— 
there was not a drawback to the enjoyment of the 
trio, excepting now and then * some old friends of 
papa, to whom we must be civil; not,” said Laura, 
«but that [ would put up with one and all, except- 
ing that odious Sir John Belmore.’ 

Edward had been in town two months and a 
fortnight, when one evening Julia—they had been 
singing ** Meet me by movnlight alone” —asked 
him to breakfast with them. ‘1 have,” said she, 
some commissions, and papa will trust me with 
you.” He breakfasted, and atiended the blue- 
eyed Julia to Swan and Edgar's. * Now Ihave 
conscience!” exclaimed she, with one of her own 
sweet languid smiles. Julia had an especially 
charming smile—it so flattered the person to 
whom it was addressed. It was that sort of a 
smile which it is impossible to help taking as a 
personal compliment. “1 have a little world of 
shopping to do—bargains to buy—netting silks to 
choose; and you will never have patience to wait. 
Leave me here for an hour, and then come back— 
now be punctual. Let me look at your watch— 
ah, it is just eleven. 
you just at twelve.” 

She turned into the shop with a most becoming 
blush, so pretty, that Edward had halfa mind to 
have followed her in, and quoted Moore’s lines— 


« Oh, let me only breathe the air, 
The blessed air that’s breathed by thee ;”’ 


but man has a natural antipathy to shopping, and 
even the attraction of a blush—a blush especially | 
of that attractive sort, one on your own account— 
even that was lost in the formidable array of ri- | 
bands, silks, and bargains— 


“ Bought because they may be wanted, 
Wanted because they may be had.” 


According, he lounged into his club, and the hour | 
was almost gone before he arrived at Swan and 
Edgar's. Julia told him she had waited, and he 
thought—what a sweet temper she must have not 





Good bye, I shall — 
| 


| ° . . . ° 
Julia’s voice singing on the stairs. 





— - 
——_—— 


toshow the least symptom of dissatisfaction; on 
the contrary, her blué eyes were even softer than 
usual. By the time they arrived at ber father’s 
door he had also arrived at the agreeable conely. 
sion, that he could do ‘no wrong. They parted 
hastily, for he had a tiresome business appoint. 
ment; however, they were tomeet in the evening, 
and a thousand little tender things which he intep. 
ded to say occupied him till the end of his walk, 

When the evening came, and after a toilet of 
that particular attention which in nine cases 
out of ten one finds leisure to bestow on oneself, 
he arrived at Mr. Alford’s house. The first object 
that caught his attention was Laura looking, as 
the Americans say, “ dreadful beautiful ” She had 
ona pink dress direct from Paris, that flung around 
its own atmosphere de rose, and nothing could be 
}more finished than her whole ensemble. Notthat 
Edward noted the exquisite perfection of all the 
feminine and Parisian items that completed her 
attire, but he was struck by the general effect. He 
| soon found himself, he scarcely knew how, quite 
devoted to her; and his vanity was flattered, for 
she was the belle of the evening. 

It is amazing how much our admiration takes 
its tone from the adimiration of others; and when 
tothat is added an obvious admiration of ourselves, 
“ Be sure,” said Laura, 

in that low, confidential whisper, which implies 
that only to one could it be addressed, “ if you see 
| me bored by that weariful Sir John Belmore, to 
come and make me waltz. Really, papa’s old 
friends make me quite undutiful.” There wasa 
smile accompanying the words which seemed to 
) say, that it was not onlyto avoid SirJohn that she 
|desired to dance with himself. 
| The evening went off most brilliantly ; and Ed- 
|ward went home with the full determination of 
‘throwing himself at the fascinating Laura’s feet 
the following morning ; and, what is much more, 
lhe got up with the same resolution. He hurried 
to Harley-street, and—how propitious the fates are 
| sometimes—he found the dame de ses pensees alone. 
| An offer is certainly a desperate act. The cava 
lier— 





ithe charm is irresistible. 


« Longs to speak, and yet shrinks back, 
As from a stream in winter, though the chill 
Be but a moment.” 


Edward certainly felt as little fear as a gentle- 
'man well could do, under the circumstances. He, 
therefore, lost no time in telling Miss Alford, that 


| his happiness was inher hands. She received the 


| intelligenee with a very pretty look of surprise. 

« Really,” exclaimed she, “I never thought of 
you but asa friend; aud last night I accepted Sit 
John Belmore. As that is his cabriolet, I must go 
down to the library to receive him; we should be 
sointerrupted here with morning visitors.” 

She disappeared, and at that moment he heard 
It was the last 
duet that they had sang together. 


“Who shall school the heart's affection? 
Who shall banish its regret? 

If you blame my deep dejection, 
Teach, oh, teach me to forget.” 


She entered, looking very pretty, but pale. 
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«Ah,” thought Edward, “she is vexed that I 
slowed myself to be engrossed by her sister | 
jast night.” 

« $o you are alone,” exclaimed she. “I have | 
weh a piece of news totell you! Laura is going 
w be married to Sir John Belmore. How can she 
warry aman she positively despises ?” 

“ft is very heartless,” replied Edward, with | 
creat einphasis. 
Nay,” replied Julia, “ but Laura could not 
live without gaiety. Moreover she is ambitious. 
[cannot pretend to judge for her; we never had 
ataste in common,” 

“You,” said Edward, “ would not have so 


thrown yourself away!” 


a —— — ————_ >, 


own eyes could satisfy him of her actual recovery. 
He also Wrote to Emily, enclosed the truant leticr, 
and the following day set off for Allerton. 

In the meantime what had become of the fait 
disconsolate ? Emily had certainly quite fulfilled 


cher duty of being miserable enough in the first ine 


stance. Nothing could be duller than the litds 
village to which was consigned the Ariadne of 


Allerton. Day after day she reamed—not along 
the beach, but along the fields towards the post- 
office, for the letter which, like the breeze in Lord 


Byron's calm, ‘came not.” A fortnight elapsed, 
when one morning, as she was crossing the 
grounds of a fine but deserted place in the neigh- 
borhood, she was so much struck by the beauty of 


“Ah! no,” answered she, looking down, “ the | some pink May, that she stopped to gather it ;— 
beartismy world.” And Edward thought he had | alas! like most other pleasures, it was out of her 
never seen any thing so lovely as the deep blue reach. Suddenly, a very elegant looking young 
eyes that now looked up full of tears. | man emerged from one of the winding paths, and 

insisted on gathering itfor her. The flowers were 

so beautiful, when gathered, that it was impossi- 
ble not to say something in their praise, and flows 

Whither Edward might have Hoated on the tears | ers lead to many other subjects. Emily discover- 
of the “ dove-eyed Julia” must remain a question; |ed that she was talking to the proprietor of the 
for at that moment--a most unusual occurrence in | place, Lord Elmsley—and, of course, apologised 
amorning—Mr. Alford came into his own draw- | for her intrusion. He equally, of course, declared 
ing-roomn his grounds were only too happy in having so fair 

So, Madam,” he exclaimed in a voice almost | a guest. 
inarticulate from anger, “I know it all. You Next they met by chance again, and, at last, the 
were married to Captain Dacre yesterday ; and ‘only thing that made Emily relapse into her for- 
you, Sir,” turning to Edward, * made yourself a} mer languor was—a wet day; for then there was 
party to the shameful deception.” |no chance of seeing Lord Elmsley. The weather, 

“No,” interrupted Julia; “ Mr. Rainsforth be- /however, was, generally speaking, delightful— 
lieved me to be in Swan and Edgar’s shop the | and they met, and talked about Lord Byrou—nay, 
whole time. The fact was, lonly passed through | read him together; and Lord Elmsley confessed 
it.” that he had never understood ‘his beauties before. 

Edward stood aghast. So the lady, instead of They talked also of the heartlessness of the world; 

silks and ribands, was buying, perhaps, the dear: | and the delights of solitude in a way that would 

est bargain of her life. A few moments convinced | have charmed Zimmerman. One morning, how- 

lim that he was de trop; and he left the father ever, brought Lord Elmsley 4 letter. It was frou 

storming, and the daughter in hysterics. lhis uncle, short and sweet, and ran thus :— 

On his arrival at his lodgings, he found a letter} « My dear George, 
from his guardians, in which he found the follow- Miss Smith’s guardians have at length listen- 
ing entered among other items;—* Miss Emily |ed to reason—and allow that your rank is fairly 

Worthington has been ill, but is now recovering.”’| worth her gold. Come up, therefore, as soon as 

Edward cared, at this moment, very little about | you can and preserve your interest with the lady. 
the health or sickness of any woman in the world. | What a lucky fellow you are to have fine eyes— 
Indeed, he rather thought Emily's illness was a | for they have carried the prize for you! However, 
judgment upon her. If she had answered his let-|as women are inconsistant commodities at the 
ler, he would have been saved all his recent mor | best, I advise you to lose no time in securing the 
tification He decided on abjuring the flattering | heiress. Your affectionate uncle, 
and fickle sex for ever, and turned to his desk to KE 
look over some accounts to which he was refer-| “Tell them,” said the Earl, “to order post- 
red by his guardians. While tossing the papers | horses immediately. I mast be off to London in 
about, half-listless, half-fretful, what should catch the course of half an hour.” 
his eye but a letter with the seal not broken! Hej} During this half hour he dispatehed his lun- 
started from his seat in consternation. Why, it|cheon, and—for Lord Elmstey was a perfectly 
was his own epistle to Miss Worthington! No well-bred man—dispatched the following note to 
Wonder that she had not written; she did not even | Miss Worthington, whom he was to have met that 
know his address. All the horrors of his conduct inorning to show the remains of the heronty :— 
how stared him full in the face. Poor, dear, de-| “ My dear Miss Worthington, 
verted Emily, what must her feelings have been! Hurried as I am I do not forget to return the 
He could not bear to think of them. He snatched | volume of Lord Byron you so obligingly lent me. 
up a pen, wrote to his guardians, declaring that; How I envy you the power of remaining in the 
the illness of his beloved Emily would, if they did | country this delightful season— while Iam forced 
not yield, induce him to take any measure, how-| to immure myself in hurried and noisy London, 





“ Ah, too convincing, dangerously dear, 
In woman’s eye, th’ unanswerable tear.” 








ever desperate; and that he insisted on being al-| Allow me to offer the best compliments of 
lowed permission to visit her. Nothing but his 





Your devoted servant, ELMSLEY.” 







































































THE WIFE.—THE HUSBAND. 
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No wonder that Emily tore the note which she 
received with siniles and blushes into twenty 
pieces, and did not get up to breakfast the next 
day. The next week she had a bad cold, and was 
seated in a most disconsolate-looking attitude and 
shawl, when a letter was broughtin. It contain- 
ed the first epistie of Edward's, and the following | 
words in the envelope :— 


} 
| 
| 
“« My adored Emily, | 
You may forgive me—I cannot forgive myself. 
Only imagine that the inclosed letter has by — 
strange chance remained in my desk, and | never 
discovered the errortill this morning. You would | 
pardon me if you knew all [have suffered. How | 
I have reproached you? [hope to see you to-| 
morrow, for L cannot rest tll L hear from your own 
lips that you have forgiven 
Your faithful and unhappy 
EDWARD.’ 





’ 


That very morning Emily left off her shawl, and 
discovered that a walk would do ber good. The} 
lovers met the next day, each looking a little pale, ) 
which each set down totheir own account. Emi- 
ly returned to Allerton, and the town was touched 
to the very heart by a constancy that had stoud | 
such a test. 

«“ Three months’ absence,’ 
ved, ‘iz a terrible trial.” 
so too—and the marriage of Emily Worthington to | 
Edward Rainstorth soon completed the satisfac- | 
tion of the town of Allerton. During the bridal | 
trip, the young couple were one wet day at an inn | 
looking over a newspaper together, and there they 
saw—the marriage of Miss Smith with the Earl of | 
Elmsley—and of Miss Alford with Sir John Bel- 
more. I never heard that the readers made either | 
of them any remark as they read. ‘hey returned | 
to Allerton, lived very happily, and were alway- 
held up as touching instances of first love and con- 
stancy—in the nineteenth century. 


| 
?as an old lady obser- | 


The guardians thought | 





The Wife, 
Woman’s love, like the rose blossoming in the | 
arid desert, spreads its rays over the barren plain | 
of the human heart, and while all around it is| 
black and desolate, it rises more strengthened | 
from the absence of every other charm. 
situation does the love of woman appear more | 
than in that of a wife; parents, brethren and 
friends, have claims upon the affections ; but the 
love ofa wile ig of a distinct and different nature. | 
A daughter may yield her life to the preservation 
of a parent, a sister may devote herself to a suffer- 
ing brother; but the feelings which induce her to 
this conduct are not such as those which lead a 
wife to follow the husband of her choice through 
every pain and peril that can befall him ; to watch 
over him in danger; to cheer him in adversity, 
and even remain unalterable at his side in the 
depths of ignominy and shame. It is an heroic 
devotion which a woman displays in ber adhe- 
rence to the fortunes of a hapless husband ; when 
we behold her in her domestic scenes, a mere 
passive creature of enjoyment; an intellectual 
joy, brightening the family circle with her en- 
dearments, and priged for the extreme joy which 





In no | 





jhuman suffering ; nay when the heart of 


(pinion of woman's taithfal and mending love, 
| Cheered by the smile of such a faultless being, 


\they pass unheeded by her well-defended head, 
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tracted murmurer to peace and resignation, 












The Husband. 
Tue fond protecting love of a devoted husband, 
is like the tall and stately poplar, that rears its 








graceful foliage beside some happy cot, to whieh 







its leafy honors afford reviving shade; while ity self. My 
spreading branches shelter the melodious song. and I wil 
sters of the verdant grove, who, within hallowed your turn 
precints nurture their callow brood, unmolested Rose c 





by the wanton tyranny of school-boy pranks, 
Oli! it is the effulgent A2gean shield, which 
casts far and wide its brightdefensive rays around 
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far-off goal to which the adoring wife's most ar 
dent wishes fly, upborne upon the strong, untiring 









the envious summer's parching heat, the ruthless 
winter’s pinching cold, to her impart no_ pang, 





lightas the fleecy cloud; unregarded as zephyr's 







































balmy breath. Supported by his manly form, “Madam 
' what sorrow can assail, what anxious care invade returned. 
her bosom’s calm repose? Serene as the smooth Pelerine 
| surface of the glassy lake, unrufiled by the storm's have bor 
rude blasts, her peaceful hours speed on ple charmed 
sure’s wing. dress.” 
How beautiful is such a union! How much Gusta' 
/more rare than beautiful! Oh, ’tis a sight that who sup 
angels might delight to fix their lingering gaze ed, tt ' 
upon, lost in mute rapture and admiring awe. Affectior 
Mutually giving and receiving strength, the blise- was ard 
ful pair, tread life's thorny pach, on light fantaste soon ex: 
toe, gaily tripping on unmindful all, of care et Julie tot 
woe—his powerful arm each dangerous briar te bad refu 
moves; her delicate fingers present to his refresh- lve wit! 
ed senses exch beauteous flower that sheds its her love 
perfume on their illuminated way. “ lam 
said Juli 
7 ey —" 3 Mulner | 
The Absent One. ed her s 
told a friend 
I moven that I am left behind, a. 
While thou art distant o'er the sea; ple Ms! 
Where other ties thy heart may bind, The h 
And no one corner left for me! while ex 
Our once gay hall is silent now, lanes, il 
I he dance, the music, all are gone; the fres! 
Grief clouds my young but wrinkled brow wees. of 
For | am friendless—loveless—lone ! : " 
O, does the stranger-land appear, “| : 1s 
So fair as that sweet spot to thee ? shall 
Ah, no! thou heldest doubly dear, “We 
The Eden of our infancy. “and if 
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ORIGINAL. 
The Borrowed Pelerine. 
Translated from the French. 


Iva fancy millinery establishment situated in 
the faubourg Saint-Germain, was seated a young 
rirl, lovely as spring, gay as a lark and confiding 


ae | ie ' : : 
as goodness itself. She was busily engaged trim: 


ming a dress which she was anxious te finish in 


order to be at hiberty to set out on a party of plea-| 


sure. “ Mon Dieu! [hear Saint Sulpice sounding 
Vespers,” 
tobe ata house in the Champs Elysees by four 
o'clock, where the lady awaits me to.accompany 
me to Versailles and I have no time to dress my- 
self. My dear Rose, pray finish this trimming, 
and I will oblige you in the same way when it is 
your turn to go out.” 
‘ Rose could not refuse the supplicating Julie, 
but pouting, took the dress of her companion say- 
ing, “ You will have a superb day—rain and tem- 
pest reserve themselves for my visiting day.” 
Without replying to this ill-natured observation, 


Julie prepared to quit the counter, but stopped | 


with an air of indecision at the door of the back 
shop—fear, and desire were both expressed on 
her charming countenance. She hesitates—but 
vanity overruled discretion in her heart, and, pre- 


tending to have forgotten something, she returned 


e? 
to the counter, She cast a glance at Rose who 


was seated at a distance occupied with the tim- 
ming, and quickly opening a box she took frorm it 
anembroidered Pelerine, and covering it with her 
pocket-handkerchief, tripped up to her chamber. 
“Madame will not come home until after | have 
returned,” she said, “and I can then replace the 
Pelerine in the box, and no one will ever know I 
have borrowed it—and then Gustave will be so 
charmed, for Gustave does so admire elegant 
dress,” 

Giustave was the head clerk of the merchant 
who supplied the shop to which Julie was attach- 
ed. It was there they first became acquainted. 
Affection soon followed, and as the young man 
was ardent, and Julie candid, their vows were 
soon exchanged. Gustave had frequently urged 
Julie to ride out with him into the country, but she 
bad refused, but when he proposed taking a rela- 
live with them, she consented to the wishes of 
her lover. 

“Lam afraid Lhave kept you waiting, Madame,” 
said Julie, as she entered the parlor of Madame 
Mulner the relative of Gustave. The lady assur- 
ed her she was in time, while Gustave presented 
4 friend of his who, he whispered was soon to 
espouse the widow Mulner. A Delta which was 
Waiting at the door, received the four young peo- 
ple, and they were soon on the route to Versailles. 

The hours pass quickly to those who love, and 
While our party were wandering among theshady 
lanes, illumined by the moon’s rays, and imbibed 
the fresh air, fragrant with the perfume of orange 
trees, the clock struck ten. 


“Tt is so late !” exclaimed Julie, with dismay, 
“Ishall be locked out. Do let us go home.” 

“We shall soon bein Paris,” said Gustave, 
“and if it should happen that your house is closed, 


Madame Mulner will with pleasure receive you 
at hers.” 

“That will never do,” cried Julie, weeping, 
and heedless of the offers of Madame Mulner 
and Gustave. The carriage stopped a few steps 
from the shop, and Gustave, who cared not, on 
Julie’s account, to be seen with her, begged his 
fiiend to give her his arm to the door. It was, 
) however, in vain they called and knocked, they 
/received no answer. Probably the inmates had 


| been ordered not to arise, and seeing their efforts 


she cbslained. “andl I lave promised | were useless, the young man led Julie back to the 


curriage. 

The distress of the young girl was great. “Oh, 
Gustave,” she exclaimed, “ you have ruined me 
| for ever !”’ 

In vain were all their efforts to soothe her, and 
Gustave regretted the pleasure he had enjoyed 
should have been the cause of sorrow to his Julie. 
When they arrived at the house of Madame 
Mulner, he wished to enter and console her, but 
she hegged him to leave her. 

‘Come to-morrow,” she said, ‘to encourage 
me to appear before Madame, for she is so severe, 
especially towards an orphan who has no one to 
defend her.” 

“ Cannot I defend you, Julie !” 

She shook her head while the tears dropped 
from her eyes. “Ah, by what title can you de- 
clare yourself my protector.” 

Gustave embraced her in silence and departed, 
promising to return in the morning. Julie slept 
so ill that night, that she arose at six o'clock beg- 
ging Madame Mulner to accompany her home, 
}and speak for her to her mistress. 

“Then you will not wait for Gustave ?” 

“ No, Leannot, but you will see him and make 
my excuses to him.” 

Julie appeared so wretched, that Madame Mul- 
ner consented to accompany her. In vain, how- 
ever, was her intercession, Madame B., would 
not listen to Julie, but ordered her instantly to col- 
lect her clothes and never appear before her again. 
Madame Mulner endeavored to speak a few words 
in her favor, but with a glance of contempt, Ma- 
dame B. turned from her and entered another 
apartment. 

«Come with me,” said the irritated Madame 
Mulner, “J will send by and by for your things.” 

She seized Julie’s hand and carried her off, 
while she, overcome with grief at being so rough- 
ly dismissed, lost all recollection of the fatal 
Borrowed Pelerine. 





Seated at the bar of a court of justice, is a young 
girl, her head sunk upon her bosom, her hands 
clasped at her knees, and so pale, so motionless as 
to resemble a marble statue of Grief. She had 
been weeping, but the tears had dried upon the 
cheeks they had withered. A curious crowd were 
around her, gazing on her with various sentiments, 
among which however, compassion prevailed. 

« Poor child,” said an old man, “ they say she 
is already condemned.” 

She is pretty,” said another, “ but whata pity 
she is so pale,” ’ 

“Of what is that young girl accused?” asked 
another who had just entered the hall. This was 
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MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
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addressed to an orange woman, who had left her 
shop to the care of a neighbor, that she might 
souner learn the determination of the jury, who 
were shut up deliberating the case. 

“ They say,” she replied, “the young girl is 
accused of stealing an embroidered Pelerine from 
the lady for whom she was working. A friend of 


. . 
the accused affirms on oath, the unhappy girl, | 


only borrowed it to wear one evening, with the 
intention of replacing it, and was about to send it 
back, when she was arrested, on the suit of that 
wicked woman whom you see there. But let me 
tell you, she will fare the worse for having brought 
that poor child here, merely on account of a vile 
piece of flowered muslin!” 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed an old soldier, gazing 
at the accused, “ it is Mademoiselle Julie, the 
daugiiter of our colonel, who was killed at Wag- 
ram!"" and dashing the tears from his eyes, he 
disappeared from the court. 

While the audience in the court-room were thus 


occupied gazing upon, and talking about the un- | 


fortunate Julie, the jury were busily weighing the 


case, and at last felt forced, by the laws, and by | 


their consciences to condemn her. One juryman 


alone listened in silence and earnest attention to | 


all which had been said, and felt great regret that 
one so young, an! hitherto so good, should have 
her young days so cruelly blasted, merely for a 
movement of vanity, and without having com- 
mitted a premeditated fraud. He addressed the 
jury with fervour, and the holy eloquence of 


charity spoke to their hearts, softened the rigor of | 


justice, and at length every one concurred in the 
opinion of the defender of Julie. As the jury 


entered the court a solemn silence prevailed. | 
The foreman stood forth, and declared the case | 


had been faithfully examined, and the jury now 
pronounced the accused aequitted ? 


Thunder of applause burst from every voice and | 
every heartaround. A young manrushed through | 


the crowd and stood beside Julie. She started on 
hearing his voice, and erying :— Oh, Lam nota 
thief!” fell insensible into the arms of Gustave, 
and the crowd gave way as he passed out with his 
tender burden. Madame Mulner joined them, 
whispering, “A carriage awaits us before the 
court-house;” and the party disappeared from the 
eyes of the joyful and commiserating spectators. 
The above narrative was obtained from the com- 
passionate juryman, who had the pleasure of 
saving the young girl from a sentence of infamy. 
He has often said, that was the happiest day of 
his life. E. R. S. 





My Mother’s Grave. 


It was thirteen years since my mother’s death, 
when after a long absence from my native village 
I stood beside the sacred mound, beneath which 


I had seen her buried. Since that mournful 
period, great change had come over me. My 
childish years had passed away and with them 
my youthful character. The world was altered 
too; and as I stood at my mother’s grave, I could 
hardly realize that I was the same thoughtless, 
happy creature, whose cheeks she had so often 
hissed in an excess of tenderness. But the varied 


—— ————- ————— 


athe ane —— 


events of thirteen years had not effaced the je. 
/membrance of that mother’s smile.—It seemed as 
‘if I had seen her yesterday—as if the blessed 
sound of her voice, was then in my ear. The 
)gay dreams of my infancy and childhood wer 
| brought back so distinetly to my mind, that had it 
‘not been for one bitter recollection the tears | shed 
would have been gentle and refreshing. The cir. 
‘cumstance may seem a trifling one—but the 
thought of it even now agonizes my heart—and | 
relate it that those children who have parents to 
| love them, may learn to value thei as they ought, 
| My mother had been ill a long time ; and J had 
become so much accustomed to her pale face and 
; weak voice, that [ was not frightened at them as 
children usually are. At first, it is true I sobbed 
violently—for they told me she would die; but 
when day after day I returned from school and 
found her the same, I began to believe she would 
) always be spared to me. 

One day when I had Jost my place in the class, 
and done my work wrong side outward, I came 
_home discouraged and fretful. 1 went into my 
mother’s chambers. She was pater than usual, 
but she met me with the same affectionate smile 
that always welcomed my return. Alas! when | 
look back through the lapse of thirteen years, | 
teink my heart must have been stone, not to have 
been melted by it. She requested me to go down 
stairs, and bring her a glass of water—I pettishly 
asked why she did not call a domestic to doit, 
With a look of mild reproach whieh I shall never 
forget if I live to be a hundred years old, she 
said, “ And will not my daughter bring a glass of 
water for her poor sick mother?” 

I went and brought her the water, but I did not 
do it kindly. Instead of smiling and kissing her, 
as [ was wont to do, I sat the glass down very 
quickly, and left the room. After playing a short 
‘time, I went to bed without bidding my mother 
“good night;” but, when alone in my room, in 
darkness and silence, remembered how pale she 
looked, and her low voice trembled when she said, 
| « Will not my daughter bring a glass of water for 
cher poor sick mother?” I could not sleep—and! 
| stele into her chamber, to ask forgiveness. She 
‘had sunk inte an uneasy slumber, and they told 
/me [must not waken her. I did not tell any one 
| what troubled me, but stole back to my bed, re- 
'solved to rise early in the morning, and tell her 

how sorry I was for my conduct. 

| ‘The sun was Shining bright when Tawoke, and, 
hurrying on my clothes, I hastened to my mother's 
‘room. She was dead!—she never spoke to me 
more—never smiled upon me again and when I 
touched the hand that used to rest upon my head 
| in blessing, it was so cold that it made me start. 
I bowed down by her side, and sobbed in the bitter- 
'ness of my heart. I thought then I wished I 
‘could die, and be buried with her; and, old as I 
| now am, I would give worlds, were they mine to 
give, could my mother have lived to tell me she 
forgave my childish ingratitude. But I cannot 
call her back—and when I stand by her grave, 
and whenever E think of her manifold kindness, 
‘the memory of that reproachful look she gave 
me, will “bite like a serpent, and sting like an 
adder.” 
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Through the Clouds. 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


Taroven the clouds that black the sky, 
Come, O, sun! and sweetly smile, 
Show thy glory to mine eye, 
So my heart may beam the while. 


Come and chase this day of night ; 
For the world is sadly dim. 

To thy blessed face of light, 

Let my spirit sing her hymn. 


I, in silence, all alone, 
Drooping with my heavy hour, 
Sit and fancy nature’s moan 
After thy reviving power. 


How the wildered, wandering air, 
Asking where thy face may be, 

Chill and cheerless every where, 
Sighing, wailing seeks for thee! 


Ashes o'er the earth are spread ! 
Bud and flower are pale with grief. 
Sick, the plant has hung its head ; 
Dullness weighs on every leaf. 


Not a bird is heard to sing. 
Robbed of thine inspiring ray, 
Asa lyre, of every string, 
Each has winged herself away. 


Come, O, sun, and through the gloom, 
Let thy beaming vesture fall ! 
Bringing music, joy and bloom, 
Wrap thy mantle round us all! 








The Grave Yard. 


I ove to steal away from the busy scenes of 
life, and pay a visit to the dark abode of the silent 
dead; the thoughtful melancholy it is so well cal- 
culated to inspire is grateful rather than disagree- 
able tomy heart. Itsends no thrilling dart through 
my soul to tread upon the green roof of that dark 
and lonely mansion, down whose chambers I 
must soon go to return no more. From choice do 
I often wander to the place where there is neither 
solitude ner society. Men are there, but their 
passions are hushed ipto everlasting silence; and 
their spirits are still—malevelence, with all its 
kindred vices, has lost all its power of harming ; 
ambition, the cause of many a fall, is low, and is 
forgotten; anger has done its last work; all dis- 
putes have ended, and the darkest sins are covered 
by the thickly piled clods of the valley; vice, 
that monster of the lower region, is dumb and 
powerless, and virtue, robed in innocence, is 
Waiting in silence the voice of the archangel, and 
the truinp of Gon. 








It is most silly to be proud 


or the riches of our relations.—Worth constitutes 
ue greatness. 
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A Dream. 


/upon with a point, they retain the impression. 
The following lines were addressed to a fair Cou- 
sin of the writer, who requested him to place his 
) name upon a beautiful exotic of this genus which 
| grew among her flowers, bore the name of friends 
| she most valued. 
an 
Permit me, Coz, a dream to tell, 
Which hovered for an hour 
Around my pillow, like a spell 
Of some high wizard power. 


| If the leaves of an evergreen plant be written 
| 


Ambition sat upon her throne 
Of gold and sparkling gem, 

And brilliantly the halo shone 
Around her diadem. 


She cast on me a glance of light, 
Then raised her shadowy hand, 
And, lo, upon a towering height 
I saw a column stand. 


To earth I bowed my forehead then, 
My every pulse beat high, 

That marble bore the names of men, 
W hose fame can never die. 


I marked a pathway rough and steep, 
Which to the column led, 

And, thougi I had but strength to creep, 
[turned that path to tread. 


Just then a maiden caught my sight, 





From all this pomp apart, 
Whose eye so sweetly shone, its light 
Seemed incense from the heart. 


Methought she had been sent to bless 
The thorny paths of earth, 

And teach the flowers that loveliness 
Which with herself had birth. 


Her face was speaking with a smile— 
Mirth seemed to kneel at prayer— 

She pointed toa plant the while, 
Which grew beside her there. 


Upon its leaves of changeless green— 
Pure Friendship’s emblem true— 

The names of her dear friends were seen, 
A chosen, favored few. 


With rapture thrilling in my breast 
I joined my humble name, 

Ambition’s thoughts were lulled to rest, 
What cared I then for fame! R. B. 





Always mistrust a man who overloads you with 
professions of friendship upon a first acquain- 





tance—depend upon it he has some design upon 


of our person, birth, | your vanity, if nothing more. Nine times inten 
\ it is better to be an icicle than an enthusiast, for it 


is easier to thaw than it is to freeze. 
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“HIE OVER TO ENGLAND.” 





‘* Hie over to England.” 


THE LEGEND UPON WHICH ‘‘0’FLANAGHAN AND 
THE FAIRIES” IS FOUNDED. 


Tuoucn some incredulous folks may affect to 
sneer and speak slightingly of “the good people.” 
yet it is well known that the fairies have not yet 
ceased to play their pranks and exercise their in- 
fluence over the sublunary concerns of men, as 
the following true story will certify, 

In the summer of 18—, an honest, hard-.vorking, 
industrious mason, named Shaun Long, or Jack, 
the sailor, he having been some time at sea, was 
employed in building a house, not a great many 


milea from the cityof Dublin. Shaun’s slumbers 


were generally sound and easy; as every upright, | 


laborious, poor man’s must be who has worked 
hard to earn his subsistence: but one night, inthe 
month of July, Shaun was disturbed from his re- 
pose by loud talking and sounds of mirth in the 


kitchen of his little cabin. Peeping out from his 


little bed-room, he perceived, with no small de- | 
gree of alarm and terror, a group of small, dwarf- 


ish beings collected round the hearth before a 
blazing fire, and the whole place illuminated in 
the most wonderful manner. Ladies and gentle- 
men were merrily discussing the merits of sundry 
bottles of superior whiskey, as Shaun knew by the 


exquisite scent which reached his nostrils, and se- 


veral jugs of punch, “ hot, strong, and sweet” —the | 
ladies attired in splendid style, but rather old-fa- | 


shioned; and the gentlemen in wigs and cocked- 
hats. 

Shaun Long was a man not easily intimidated ; 
and when the first alarm was over, would meet 
the stoutest with fist or shillelah; and many a tight 
boy was forced to acknowledge the superior prow- 
ess of the broad shouldered, two-handed Shaun ; 
for few could handle a black-thorn with such dex- 
terity; he being possessed of that valuable accom- 
plishment to a tight boy in afight, of being equally 
expert, quick, and strong with both hands 

« Blur an agers,” said Shaun to himself, « what 
Nice work ata 
body's fireside at such an hour ov the night; bud 


sort ov a how-d’-ye do is all this ? 


iv Ldon't—”" and here he was about jumping out of 
the bed, when he observed one of the gentlemen 
rising from his seat, and taking off his cocked-hat, 
putona red nightcap. He then dipped the mid- 
die finger of his left hand into a kind of glittering 
saucer, which stood on the mantle shelf, and an- 
ointed his forehead. He then addressed his com- 
panionus in the following words ; 

“ Pick up, pick up all your crumbs, 

But touch nothing with your thumbs— 

Hie over to England ;” 

and inan instant he vanished. 

A lady then stood up, dotfed her rich lace eap, 
She then 
commenced picking up certain fiagments of barn- 
brack, saffron cake, ete., upon which they had 
been regaling ; and anointing her forehead, re- 
peated the following : 


and donned the red cap in its stead. 


“ Thus [ pick up all my crumbs, 
But touch nothing with my thumbs— 
Hie over to England ;” 


and disappeared like a passing thought. 


— 


EES 


Shaun was too much surprised, or, as he ex. 
pressed it, * amplushed,” to stir hand or foot. 

* Well,” he again whispered, “ Bud yez are the 
dickens own quare people, any how;” but as they 
were moving off pretty quick, he grew bolder, as 
the throng on his hearth diminished. The compa. 
ny passed away one after another, male and fe. 
male alternately ; observing the same ceremony 
and repeating the same words, until only one gen- 
tlemnan and lady were left behind ; who looked 
carefully abeutto see if all the crumbs were pick. 
cd up. ‘The lady then said : 


“ We have picked up all our crumbs, 
We've touched nothing with our thumbs: 
Therefore we now may safely say, 

Hie o’er to England—hie away ;” 


and off she flew. The gentleman then put on his 
red night-cap; and having consecrated his brow, 


said : 


‘¢T must now the saucer take, 

Lest I should Jack Long awake: 
Then in his head the whim might rise 
om. «i . - ” 
Io seize on me, and win the prize. 


Up jumped Shaun Long, inspired by a sudden 
impulse, and bounding towards the little gentle. 
man, seized on the saucer; but the little fellow 
rapidly repeating the words, ‘* Tlie over to Eng- 
land,’ vanished from before him. 

“Well,” said Shaun, “I got the saucer at any 
stagger; and was near pinning the fairy. Och,iv 
I did, maybe its a power ov money he might be 
givin’ me to let him go.” He held the saucer fast; 
but all was now dark and silent, except the glim- 
mer from the turf fire. 

“ Maybe,” said Shaun again, “ the prize he was 
talkin’ about was this saucer; an’ a nice bitov 
chenee itis; but | wondher what effect my dippin’ 
my finger would have. I'll try—maybe its luck 
I'd have; an’, besides, my night-cap is red, jist 
like the fairies.” 

Shann, full of the experiment, forgot that he was 
notexactly in travelling trim, having nothing on 
him but his shirt and night-eap. However, no 
sooner said than done, and Shaun dippid his fin- 
ger into the magie saucer, and anointed his fore- 
head—but he stirred not: at last he recollected 
that he did not pronounce the words of the spell, 
and singing out in a loud voice, “ Hie over to Eng- 

chimney he went like light 
ning, and through the air he cut with inconceiva- 
ble velocity, and which he endured without any 
inconvenience ; on the contrary, it had quite a 
composing effect upon him, as it soon wrapt his 


land ;” up through the 


senses ina profound and pleasant sleep. 

When he awoke all was dark about him. He 
recollected what had passed ; butdeemed it all a 
dream; feel about for the well 
known signs and tokens of his cabin. What he 
was lying on appeared to his touch as a heap of 
saw-dust; and bottles were scattered upard down. 
He crawled about, and run his head intoa hole 
like a dog-kennel; low, narrow, and built with 
bricks; and from his skill in his trade, he knew 
that he was in the bin of a wine-cellar. ; 

“In the name ov all that’s quare and quomt- 
cal, where am I at all, at all,” said he, “ these 
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thievin’ fairies are after playin’ the very puck 
with me, for disturbin’ them im their dhrink. Bad 
cess to the villians, but its themselves that put me 
into the hobble, the thievin’ rogues ov the world. 
Oh! Shaun Long, aren’t you proud o' yerself, 
cooped up like a cracked bottle, without a bit ov 
guushin in you. How’ll Eget out?) Och, wurra 
sthrue ! och, ochone !” 

He paused—no reply way made to his moans. 

«Och, Shaun, jewel, its you that made the right 
Judy ov yerself; interferin’; about the dacent 
good people, that made so much ov an omedhaun 
like you, as totake adhrop ov dhrink tn your dirty 
cabin; shure its the luck nor the grace never kem 
to the likes ov you, who'd thrubble them. No 
doubt but they'd lave their blessiu’ behind them ; 
but you're always runuin’ your ugly spaug (toot) 
into the mischief, so you are.” 

Shaun continued a long time discontented, cold, 
and hungry, in this state of darkness. He re- 
viewed all that passed, and still could hardly 
persuade himself but that it was no other than a 
dream; he therefore began to call lustily for his 
friend and comrade. 

“Jack O'Hara, avourneen; arrah don’t be hum- 
buggin’ wid you, but let us out: this is some of 


your thricks and manuvrin’ you schamin’ play- 


sham; so Lexpect you'll let me out, an’ no more 
ov your nonsense.” 


Shortly after he heard the bolt of a lock shoot- | 


ing on its springs, and a gleam of strong light 
flared in on him as the door was opened by a man 


with powdered head, and dressed in black from 


head to fuot, followed by a servant in splendid | 


livery, with a wine cooper in his hand, 

“Arrah musha, good luck to your honor; and 
its myself that’s glad to see you; but wasn’t id 
too bad to leave me here perishin’ wid the cowld 


here this whole time ; but its yourself that’s ure | 


funny man now—God bless you.” 

“Who have we here?” was the reply. James, 
seized that there feller; now we've found out as 
who robbed the cellar.—This yere cove got drunk ; 
no doubt as what he has false keys about him.” 


The servant instantly seized poor Shaun Long ; | 


and the cries of the butler soon brought a troop of 
the servants to his assistance. It was the cellar 
of the Earl of D—a, a nobleman of Lancashire, 
in which poor Shaun had the misfortune to be 
discovered ; and from which a considerable quan- 


tity of wine had been taken from time to time in| 
& most unaccountable manner. Many servants | 
had been dismissed with disgrace, as being con- | 


cerned in the robbery ; but now the real thief was 
found, to the general satisfaction and joy of all. 


Shaun was brought out of the cellar, and pro- | 


duced, as he was, in the servant's hall, where he 


became an object of examination and surprise to | 
all the servants, male and female. ‘There was no | 


pity for Shaun: he was a robber—taken flagrante 
delecto—and there could be no doubt of hos guilt; 
thathe must have been an old offender, and an 
experienced hand was certain, or how could he 
get into the cellar. 

The butler would allow no questions to be put to 
him before the Earl was apprised of his capture, 
which was not long; ill news flies fast, and the 


butler ina very few minutes, announced his Lord- 
ship's approach, 

* My lud,”’ began the butler, «we have found 
this bulgarious thief in your ludship’s cellar, just 
as your ludship sees him at present.” 

* An odd sort of dress, Mr. Cork, for a thief to 
rob a cellar in;”’ said his lordship. 


“Yes, indeed, my lud,” said the butler in reply; 
“there must have been more of ’em, I dare say, 
wot left this drunken creter behind ‘em. False 
keys, vour ludship—get all the locks changed 3 
found all the doors locked, and this yere feller 
inside.” 

Shaun Long felt all his Irish modesty not a litdle 
shocked at the unseemly guise in which he was 
obliged to stand before nobility, and was piteously 
inploring the servants, while the above remarks 
passed between his lordship and the butler 

* For mercy’s sake, give a body a few duds to 
put about them; don’t you see I’m not in a fit 
dhress to appear before quality ; or give me my 
own clothes, an’ don’t be grinnin’ and humbuggin’ 
a dacent boy.” 

* Humbuggin!” said Mr. Cork, “1 just tell you 
what Mister Paddy, ‘twill be no humbuggin’ mat- 
ter to have that there neck of your own stretched 
ina halter for robbin’ my lud’s cellar.” 

*Arrah, be aisy, Misther, can’t you,” said 
Shaun: an don't be comin’ them rigs on a body. 


Sure its my father’s son that'd scorn a dirty thing, 
let alone robbin’; and its both cold and hungry I 
ain, lettin’ alone the shame of stannin’ here afore 
the world.” 
* Who are you?” asked his lordship. 
| “ Shaun Long, the mason, or otherwise Jack, 
the sailor, at your service ;” said Shaun. 
| « What were you doing in my cellar?” 
| «Faith, it’s doin’ nothin’ at all, your honor, I 
) was, barrin’ frettin my guts to fiddle strings—and 
imollycholly musick they med after all; savin’ 
“your lordship’s presence.” 
| «How did you get into the cellar?” 
| « Why,then, bedad, that’s just what I’m thinkin’ 
-ov myself,” said Shaun; “an’ iv | was to be shot 
wid a ball as big asthe hill of Hothe, Lean't make 
itout, but Piltell you all I know about it, your 
lordship.” 
“Well, proceed, Fir,” said his lordship: but 
here his lordship’s housekeeper interposed, 
, My Lud,” said she, “ myleddy, and the young 
leddies are coming down to hear the examination ; 
and is the most indisereetest haction in the wo'ld 
to have this here man exhibited like a wild hani- 
jmill; for my part T think the barbarian Hirish 
‘feller should have a sum’at to kiver him. I feel 
quite taken with an alloverness at the sight; and 
I'm zure my leddy and the young leddies will die 
o’ the fright” 

“Heaven bless your purty face, my darlint,” 
said Shaun; ‘its yourself that has the rale tinder- 
ness ‘ithin in you.” 

“ Mrs. Keys,” said the Earl, “ you are right. 
Mr. Cork, get the man some clothes to cover 
him.” 

Some old clothes were brought to Shaun, who 
encased himself without the slightest hesitation ; 
and stuod before them “a burly groom,” in stable 


| dress. 
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« Now,” said the Earl, “ letus hear how you got, he had taken some wine occasionally for his own 
into the cellar.” | private use; could not account for how the priso- 
Shaun entered into a long detail of all that had) ner got into the cellar; did not put him in; never 
eccurred the previous evening, vot inthe least dis-) saw him before. Mr. James corroborated the 
turbed by the shouts of laughter from all around | evidence as to finding him in the cellar, 
him, The prisoner having been called on for his de. 
“You have a fine poetic imagination, Shaun | fence, his counsel address the court, saying that 
Long,” said his lordship; “ but if your story gains | the prisoner gave so wild and improbable an ac. 
credence witha jury, Lam satisfied, for it does not! count of himself, that we was obliged to give up 
with me, L assure you. My cellar is not the only | his case. 
one which has been robbed; and my advice is,; Shaun then addressed the court, and related his 
that you turn king’s evidence, and bring your, whole story, with many episodes, windings, and 
accomplices to justice; it is the only way you ramifications, which kept the court in roars of the 
have of escape.” most immoderate laughter, and only served to 
* Long life to your honor’s glory,” said Shaun; | make a bad impression on his hearers. He might 
“sorra a word of he itis. Ulltake my oath, on | as well have attempted to prove an alibi: the jury 
the holy althar, ov it this minut afore your honor.” | found him guilty without leaving the box, and he 
* Man!” said the Earl with becoming gravity,| was sentenced to be executed the day but one 
and dignity, ‘du you imagine that you can stultily following. 


a peer of the realm with such a tale. Your im-| The day and the hour came for the execution of 
pudence ts only equalled by your wickedness— | poor Shaun, and every thing was prepared. His 
you are a most barelaced villain.” | irons were knocked olj, and all the usual ceremo- 


“An’ it’s thrue for you, faith,” said Shaun; “ 1) nies gone through. He was placed in a cart to be 
was bare enough, sure enough; but I never was aj carried to the gallows-lill; he had resigned hin. 
villian yet, thang God.” self to meet his death, and sat silent, with the 

Let him,” said his lordship, “ be taken before | executioner by his side. As he was going along, 
Mr. Sharp, the magistrate: have the facts sworn | an old woman with a red cap, called to him from 
to, and sent up before the grand jury at Lancaster, | out of the crowd— 
which is now sitting ; and have a true bill found, “Shaun Long,” said she, “die with your red 
I think, Me. Paddy, you had better inform on your night-cap on you, but don’t touch it with your 
accomplices.” | thumbs.” 

“Inform!” said Shaun; “ it’s notin my blood!| A new hope sprung up in his bosom, but he had 
an’ as for the accomplishes, the sorra one ever | ‘left his red cap atthe jaol. On his arriving atthe 


had in my life.” fatal spot, the sheriff asked had he any thing to 
“Take the impudent fellow away,” said the | say before he suffered. 
Earl, turning away with contempt. «One little weeny request, sheriff, jewel,” said 





Shaun was taken before Simon Sharp, Esq., the | Shaun; “just let me have the pleasure ov taking 
justice; a tall, thin, hungry-looking man, about) my last sleep in my own red cap, that I often took 
sixty; with a pinched up mouth and nose, and | a comfortable nap in.” 
very prominent eyes. Mr. Cork, and James, the) The sheriff instantly sent for the cap, which 
under butler, were his accusers; and poor Shaun | was handed to the doomed one. The horse hav- 
underwent a long examination. ‘The justice lis- | ing been taken from the cart before the cap came, 
tened with extreme patience to Shaun’s long and | the hangman waited with the noose ready w 
curious story; and when it was concluded, merely | throw over Shaun’s head, who putting on his cap 
turned up his eyes, shrugged his shoulders, and | without touching it with his thumbs, and rubbing 
ordered the clerk to make out the committal. his forehead with his middle finger, exclaimed— 
“Is it for breaking into the cellar or house of 


; pipe ; ‘« Hie over to Ireland.” 
his lordship?” said the clerk; “for it does not 


appear how he got in.” In an instant Shaun, with the cart to which he 
“ For feloniously entering the dwelling,” said | was tied, mounted, with the swiftness of an arrow, 
Mr. Sharp emphatically. into the air, tothe astonishment of the sheriff and 


Shaun was handed over to the constables, and | spectators, and next morning Shaun found himself 
soon afterwards the strong bolts of Lancaster! and the cart betore his cousin, Murty Ferrall’s 
castle closed upon him. door, in the middle of the Queen’s county. 

Next morning poor Shaun Long was brought up|“ And is that you, Shaun Long,” said Murty, 
for trial, the bills having been found; and again | coming out as Shaun had loosed himself from the 
he was advised to inform on his coadjutors.| cart; * or is it yourself that’s in it at all?” 
Shaun pleaded, “ not guilty,” persisted in his “ Faix, an’ | dunna, Murty,” said Shaun; “ for 
story, and asserted his innocence, but met with) [had such a thransmogrification this while back, 
derision and contempt from all except a few who| that f don’t know whether its myself or another 
believed him mad. BaronG was the judge ;| body that’s in id.” 

a humane and intelligent man; who finding} “That's a mighty purty cart you have, any 
Shaun had no counsel, assigned him the talented | how,” said Murty; ** maybe you'd sell that same.” 
Mr. , as his advocate. « Sorra my care,” replied Shaun; “for its net 

Mr. Cork proved to finding Shaun in the cellar, | ther the love nor the likin’ | have fer it.” 
which had previously been robbed very frequent-| “ What's the very lowest pinny you'll have fer 
ly. On his cross-examination, he said that the | it, then,” said Murty. 
keys were always in his possession; admitted that} “Why its a chape bargain at six pounds; but as 
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own you're a frind, why Vil let you have it at four; racter extremely well; nor is she devoid of kind 
Ti80- sure you can say nothing to that.’ feelings. Tsometimes think that it arises from a 
ever «Its mine, thin,” said Murty, slapping Shaun’s. self-satisfied opinion of her own merits, and a fee- 
- the hand with a penny, by way of carnest; “ come in, | ling of Jealousy lest any one surpass her, or evince 
thin, Shaun Long, for the woman ‘Il be glad to, more knowledge than herself ou any subject, local 
s de. see you.’ or general, trifling or important. With this dispo- 
that Shaun was paid for the cart; and on his return) sition to Oppose the observations of others she yet 
1 ace home he found all things in his cabin as he had seems to expect acquiescence in her own, and is 
€ up left them. He has often told the stery to his’ never ata loss fer argument should oppes'tion be 
friends; and declares he'll never forget the odd- offered; determined, as it is vulgarly said, to 
I his looking Earl of D , or the big wig of the judge “have the last word.” I have sometimes been 
and that tried him; and promises never to interruptthe, present when she has pretty well “met with her 
the amusement of the fairies round his hearth while) match,” and Lcould have been entertained had I 
1 to he’s alive. T. P. not perceived, that In proportion as she succeeded 
ight | in proving her own infallibility, she lost ground in 
jur the esteem of her opponent. IT feel vexed when I 
Ihe A Character. see people foolishly forfeiting the kind opinion of 
one THERE are many persons, who, but for some one persons with whom they have frequent intercourse, 
peculiarity of habit, manner, or disposition, would | and subjecting themselves to remarks which may 
nof be amiable characters and agreeabie companions. | circulate through the whole round of their acquain- 
His These peculiarities are not for public exhibition; tance; and L verily believe that not half Mrs. 
mo- for company, people put on their best manners) Marr’s most intimate associates regard her with 
» be with their gala habiliments, and tacitly determine | feelings of cordiality, though they treat her with 
im- to enact the amiable for the time being. In the | much outward respect ;—but her husband is some- 
the domestic circle the one deteriorating quality comes | body. 
ng, forth to the frequent discomfiture of the family;) Again LT have supposed that her love of talking 
om appears to annoy three or four persons together met, has led to this offensive habit, she is a clever wo- 
for friendly intercourse; or intrudes to destroy the | man and can talk well—the sound of her own 
red harmony and congeniality of a tete-a-tete. [have | voice is more pleasing to her ear than the voice of 
our known more than one person afflicted with this) any other being, and by dissenting she obtains a 
hinderance to a perfect frame of inind, and, though | w ider field for her e loquence than she could gain 
rad the failing may have been trivial, yet it has per: by assenting to, or agreeing with her companions. 
the haps, in its effects, been more detrimental to the | But, if the love of display be the principle on 
to individual than some serious fault. | which this peculiarity is grounded, why should it 
I shall but instance one.—My old acquaintance, | interfere with the sweet interchange of thought, the 
nid Mrs. Marr (in early life L considered her a friend,| communion of heart, which should exist between 
ng buta turn in the wheel of fortune has thrown us at old friends? [T cannot tell. However, as [have 
ok a distance from each other, an intimacy formed in| said, our meetings yearly grow less frequent. Tfeel 
childhood has gradually subsided into “ visits few) when we meet, that she is to be the entertaining 
ch and far between,” which ere long will possibly | party (as she considers it) and that nothing is ex- 
Ve cease altogether) has a habit of meeting every thing | pected of me in the way of conversation. So, 
e, advanced with an objection. Seldom allowing a afier answering a few questions as to the health 
tw sentence to be concluded, she breaks in with—j and welfare of my family (I never now attempt to 
ap “Oh thatean not be. [beg your pardon, but! know | relate any event that may have hi ippened among 
ng quite to the contrary. Just allow me to set you) my connections.) I take an easy position in my 
right on that head. I think you must be mis-| chair, to become a listener, mere ly uttering a word 
taken;” or a negative of some sort, which silences | now and then to prove that Thear her. [ do not 
some people, and irritates others; and, though a) say that lam a very attentive or interested auditor, 
16 quarrel may not arise, the damper she gives, in-| as her new connections are but littl known to me, 
v, duces a coolness on the part of those who frequent- and I feel no gratification in hearing long accounts 
id ly receive it. No one likes to be abruptly stopt in| of their “sayings and doings.” Stull Lought notte 
if their observations: they feel lessened in the eyes feel particularly aggrieved at this failing in Mrs. 
"s of the two or three who may be present, and if Marr, since not even ber husband is exempt from 
alone with the lady, a mere acquaintance would the annoyance; she is never at fault, and how she 
’, consider the interruption a want of respect, and to so readily finds her objections, being at her tongue's 
e an old friend it savours of unkindness; since it. end for all occasions, is to me truly astonishing. 
might be supposed that where two persons are met, In concluding this sketch, I would bold up the 
- who seldom meet, after constantcompanionship in| not fictitious character of Mrs. Marr asa warning. 
‘, youth, that the one would listen to the other with People may be entirely free from vice, and yet 
v7 pleasure, particularly should what she have to say really unamial le. As this must proceed from the 
refer to e arly days and mutual old acquaintance. | having contracted some disagreeable habit, or a 
y But no, the check is given, be what it may; the defect in temper, it may be corrected by the prac- 
” habit is inveterate, and, I must admit, that it has. tice of a little self-controul, with a proper regard 
:. lessened the regard [ once entertained for her. I for the feelings of others. To be estimable is our 


am rather at a loss to account for this peculiarity 
in Mrs, Marr; a species of contradiction amount- 


ing almost to rudeness. She would be thought a 
5 gentlewoman, and certainly can act up to the cha- 
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first positive duty; : tobe amiable is the next, and 
though not so essential as the first, yet itis highly 
necessary if we wish to be happy in the love af 
our fellow-creatures. 
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ORIGINAL. | appearance after passing through the Operation 
Journal of a trip tothe Pacific, "4 the contortions of the face, during the pro. 
ceeding. Absolution at the hands of a Catho}, 
Padre, I should think must be less s« vere th 
21st. June.—Crossev the Equator. A gentle that dispensed at the confessional of the Sea Gy 
trade wind from the northeast sweeping us gently e ° “ ‘ i . 
along. The sea unruffled, and brilliantly blue—| 
the air filled with numerous birds; among them! The speaking of a fellow-traveller on the ocegy 
the booby—these animals are as numerous at sea) the flight of a school of flying fish pursued by Dy, 
as ashore. According to custom, we received a phin or Bonita—the swift darting of the Porpois 
visit from “ Daddy Neptune and mother Amphi-| in playful curvetings around and about the boy, 
tripe,” as the sailors call the couple. The old of the vessel—the almost classical movement of 
gentleman and lady had fine sport, (there being the Albatross on the wing, now falling and rising 
fifteen green hands on board ;) and set to work Without apparent motion or exertion, or the chat 
Jathering and shaving, according to nautical rule,| tering of the Cape Pigeon’s when lighting jy 
with an industry that would have been creditable, numbers to pick any small crumbs that may have 
to any knight of the soap and sharp-edge at heme been thrown overboard, and afew glorious tin 
ona Sunday morning. After the induction of the | sets, are all that served to give a slight change tp 
aspirants for the honor of becoming “ free citi-| the monotonous routine of a long voyage, until the 
zens of the line,” was completed, three cheers—| sixtieth day, when we made Staten Land! |; 
a can of grog—and a hearty laugh atthe bedau-! wasa sight truly sublime and imposing. Its high 
bed faces of each other concluded the entertain-| und rugged peaks covered withan eternal snow: 
ments. the clouds resting on their summits, and the suy’s 
The appearance of Neptune is arranged as/ rays reflected upon them, presented to the eyea 
follows: The weather generally being calm,| brilliant mass, resembling in its appearance, wd 
one of the old tars, dressed as fantastically as pos-} rich prismatic colors, a huge pile of varieguel 
sible, gets over the bows of the vessel unperceiv-| glass, conveying to the mind an idea of extrem 
ed. With a huge speaking-trumpet he hails wi sublimity. With an “ eight knot breeze,” we wee 
and is answered by some one on board, when a/ running with topgallant sails set in a southeast: 
rope is thrown over to him, he jumps on deck and | ly direction, when a sudden shock blanched te 
demands any letters that may be in the vessel for| cheeks of the mariners, the vessel glided on unt- 
him. Previously one has been placed in the| structed, and we were endeavoring. to find outs 


EXTRACT. 


main-top ; ene of the green hands is dispatched | cause, when a loud blast coming from the counter 
to look for it—and, to his dismay discovers one of the vessel, we discovered a whale rising to th 
directed—“ To Neptune, God of the sea, Lord of | surface ef the sea, show ing we had struck agai 
the Line and father of Sailors,” which being} this monstrous fish, which must have been !yin 
brought down and delivered to his Godship, he) asleep at the time in our path. The sailors, how 
sometimes finds it difficult to decipher, hands it) ever, would not acknowledge this; but, with om 
over to his good wife Amphitrite, who, viewing it} of their peculiar phrases, insisted that he wa 
askance, and twisting a huge quid of pigtail in| unable to keep out of our way, and they had fre 
her cheek, demands to know if they think Celes-| quently seen the prespiration rolling from the 
tial beings “ is a-going to bother themselves with| vose of the Porpeises as they endeavored to keep 
such damned lubberly trash as book larnin’ ;” and} up with the vessel; nothing of course could be 
in atone of authority commands one of the “claw-} said in opposition to this. 

hammer-jacket boys” to read it; which being} In the night a disastrous occurrence took plate. 
done, it is found to be dated in the harbor from! A young lad of New-York fell from the topsail- 
whence the vessel sailed, recommending all the} yard overboard and was lost. He struck on the 
youngsters to notice. Now commences active! monkey-rail in his descent, and no doubt was 
operations. A gun carriage forms the shaving) killed before he reached the water. He was seen 
seat—above is slung a barrel filled with salt/torise surrounded with blood, and then sank for 
water, which can be overturned instanter—an old| ever, It is impossible to detail the appalling ef- 
iron hoop forms the razor, and a bucket of tar the| fect produced by the ery of “© man overboard!” 
lather. ‘The victim is seated—his nose is seized,| To witness the dying struggles of a fellow-crea- 
not in the easiest manner possible, between the ture without the power to aid him, naturally gives 
thumb and forefinger of the god. He is asked/ rise to unpleasant and melancholy feelings: but 
his place of residence, age, occupation, country,| when to this is associated the idea of his becoming 
cause of going to sea, and a variety of other ques-/ a prey to the voracious monsters of the deep, the 
tions, to which he is forced to reply or be subject-| sensations are doubly disagreeable, and utterly 
ed to certain punishments. Whilst in the act of \ indescribable. 

opening his mouth to answer, the goddess with | ‘ - a e - ° 
her tar brush, which serves as her lather, is re- 

markably active, and almost chokes him with the | 4th. July.—According to the language of the 
liquid, (which is her ambrosial nectar.) He is} Log-book, this day commences with strong gales 
then shaved—the suspended barrel being upset,| from the Southward and Westward—the winds 
a deluge of water descends upon his head, and his celebrating the day with a “ regular blow out; 
right to citizenship is then considered signed,| and whilst my patriotic countrymen are swelter- 
sealed, and delivered of course. It would defy a ing under their military equipments, flannels and 
stoic to control his laughter on seeing the ludicrous! woollens are insufficient to protect me from the 
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piercing cold of the Southern blasts, which come 
sweeping over the ice bound regions of the pole. 
Being from a quarter favorable to our progress, 
we scudded before it. 
the graudest sea yet beheld during the voyage. 
The term “ mountains high,” conveys no over- 
charged idea of the great length and height of 
the violent and towering seas, whose crested and 


On this occasion was seen 


foaming tops, with sullen roar, give the true sig- 
yification of what is awfully impressive. 
moment the little vessel rides on the surface of a 


huge billow—in the next she lies in the trough of | 
the sea—an angry wave astern comes rolling on; 


with impetuous force as if greedy for its destruction, | 
but its own force propels her forward, and trium-! 


phantly she rides insafety. Itis at such moments 
that the dangers of the early navigators ob- 


tude themselves upon the mind, and the great! 
intrepidity of a Columbus, a Cabot or a Vasco de | 


Gama, excites our wonder and our admiration. | 
The traverse of the sea now and then is a sub-| 
ject totally different—the giant strides of science | 
and mechanical ingenuity, have created since | 
those periods innumerable barriers against dan- 
ger, when “ winds and seas conspire to overthrow | 
you.” Navigation is a science now, so simple, | 
that ihe most ordinary capacity, in a short time, 
may comprehend it sufficiently: to guide their 
course o'er the vasty deep— 


“To mark the ship in floating balance held— 

By earth attracted and by seas repelled ; 

Or point her devious track, through climes un- | 
known, 

That leads to every shore and every zone.” 


| 





The Mother’s Heart. 
BY THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE NORTON. 

Wuew first thou camest, gentle, shy, and fond, 

My eldest-born, first hope, and dearest treasure, 
My heart received thee with a joy beyond 

All that it yet had felt of earthiy pleasure ; 
Nor thought that any love again might be 
So deep and strong as that I felt for thee. 





Faithful and fond, with sense beyond thy years, 
And natural piety that lean’d to Heaven ; 
Wrung by a harsh word suddenly to tears, 
Yet patient of rebuke when justly given—— 
Obedient—easy to be reconciled— 
And meekly-cheerful—such wert thou my child! 


Not willing to be left; still by my side 
Haunting my walks, while summer-day was 
dying ;— 
Nor leaving in thy turn: but pleased to glide 
Thro’ the dark room where I was sadly lying, 
Or by the couch of pain, a sitter meek, 
Watch the dim eye, and kiss the feverish cheek. 


Oh! boy, of such as thou are oftenest made 
Earth’s fragile idols; like a tender flower, 

No strength in all thy freshness—prone to fade— 
And bending weakly to the thunder-shower— 
Still, round the loved, thy heart found force to 

bind-— 





And clung, like woodbine shaken in the wind ! | 


At one! 


—— = OO eee 


Then rHov, my merry love ;—hold in thy glee, 
Under the bough, or by the firelight dancing, 
With thy sweettemper, and thy spirit free, 
Didst come, as restless as a bird’s wing glancing, 
Full of a wild and irrepressible mirth, 
Like a young sunbeam to the gladdened eaith! 


Thine was the shout! the song! the burst of joy! 
Wiich sweet from childhood’s rosy lip resoun- 
deth ; 
Thine was the eager spirit nought could cloy, 
And the glad heart from which all grief reboun- 
deth ; 
And many a mirthful jest and mock reply, 
Lurk’d in the laughter of thy dark-blue eye ! 


And thine was many an art to win and bless, 
The cold and stern to joy and fondness warm- 
ing; 
The coaxing smile ;—the frequent soft caress ; 
The earnest tearful prayer all warmth disarm- 
ing !— 
Again my heart a new affection found, 
But thought thatlove with thee had reach'd its bound. 


At length rnou camest; thou, the last and least; 
Nick-named “ The Emperor” by thy laughing 
brothers, 
Because a haughty spirit swell’d thy breast, 
And thou didst seek to rule and sway the others ; 
Mingling with every playful infant wile 
A mimic majesty that made us smile :— 


And oh! most like a regal child wert thou ! 
An eye of resolute and successful scheming ; 
Fair shoulders—curling lip—and dauntless brow ; 
Fit for the world’s strife, not for Poet's dream- 
ing : 
And proud the lifting of thy stately head, 
And the firm bearing of thy conscious tread. 


Different from both! Yet each succeeding claim, 
I, that all other love had been forswearing, 
Forthwith admitted, equal and the same ; 
Nor injured either, by this love’s comparing, 
Nor stole a fraction for the newer call— 
But in the Mother’s heart found room for aut ! 





— SE a 
Celestial Confusion ; 


OR, THE HEATHEN RULE OF WRONG, 


Or Juno the shrew, Jove was husband and bro- 
ther— 
Minerva's papa, too, without any mother, 
Thus playing the part of himself and another : 
How strange ! 


Venus was Vulcan’s half wife aad half sister, 
And proved to his breast a perpetual blister ; 
(Had he sold her, he ne'er, by the bye, would 


have missed her, )— 
How strange ! 


Such things are recorded in heathenish song ; 
Such things, we on earth say, to scandal belong ; 
But the Gods—oh ! they're always above doing 


wrong : 
How strange! 


— bs 
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Mr. Charles Kemble, the Actor. 


THE greatest actors, with few exceptions, have 
been great in both departments of the drama; 
such at least has been the case since the Restora- 
tion, an! further back we have no authentic means 
of ascertaining the comparative merits of perfor- 
mers in tragedy and comedy, who nevertheless 
enjoyed a very large share of popularity. It Is 
remarkable also, even with regard to the few ex- 
ceptions, that the individuals were never content 
with the distinction they obtained in tragedy only, 
but made repeated efforts to extend their reputation 
by incursions into the province of comedy. The 
most notorious of these exceptions were actors 
who may be said to have flourished in our owa 
day—Jon Philip Kemble and Edmund Kean. ‘The 
former was especially anxious to shine in genteel 
comedy, and Don Feliz and Charles Surface are 
memorable instances of lis failure. 


Betterton, Hart, and Mohun, all commenced 
their career at the same time, namely, after the 
year 1660, aud all, but especially the two first, 
were famous for their success both as tragic and 
comic performers. Betterton outlived his rivals 
many years, and was the Hamlet and Macheth, as 
well as the Falstaf’ and the Valentine, of the stage 
nearly down to the middle of the reign of Anne. 
To him succeeded Wilks in the admiration of the 
town, and he continued to delight it in Otheilo 
Amintor, and Jaffier, as well as in Sir Harry Wild-| 
air, Captain Plume, and Sir George Airy, until the 
year 1732. Quin and Mi'ls may be said to have 
filled up the interval until the arrival of Garrick 
in 174), and we need hardly say what a space he 
occupied in the public attention, or what varied 
parts he sustained until his retirement in 1776 
Next followed Smith and Henderson, the first dis- 
tinguished in Richard and the original Charles 
Surface, and the last in his short course giving to 
the most critical complete satisfaction in Hamlet or 
Benedick, Macbeth or Bobadil, Pierre or Ranger, Shy. | 
lock or Falstaff’. ‘This brings us down to the time | 
of the Kembles, and the memory of some persons | 
still living can carry them to the first appearance | 
of John Philip in Lendon in 1783. By tracing | 
back in this manner, and by no very violent stretch 
of fancy, we may say that we have shaken hands 
John Philip Kemble | 
was an actor, though not in London, for some | 
years before the death of Garrick. He may have) 
shaken hands with him; Garrick with Quin;! 
Quin with Wilks; Wilks with Betterton; Better. 
ton with Lowin (who continued an actor until the 
Protectorate, and lived at Brentford after the Res- 
toration ;) Lowin with Burbage, and Burbage 


with Shakspeare himself, 


doubtless often with our great dramatist, whose | 
heroes he constantly represented. Carry the 
effort of iinagination only one degree further, and 
we are seated with Shakspeare, Ben Johnson, 
Burbage, Fletcher, Phillips, Kempe, Heywood, 
Middleton, and the rest of that genial crew at the 


aD 


regret, because his whole life shows that he loves 
it, and how we are ‘to spare him we know no 
seeing that he is in full possession of all his powers 
and faculties; and even were the vacuum thus ty 
be occasioned much smaller, we cannot discoye; 
in the present condition of our theatres, how j 
to be supplied. What we lament most is that 
little encouragement is offered to new candidates 
for the honors of the art. Independently, there. 
fore, of any feelings of ancient attachment be. 
tween the public and Charles Kemble, there jy 
every reason to lament the retirement of a may 
who, considering all his qualifications—his edy. 
cation, his habits, his acquirements, his talents, 
his features, aud his person—is one of the greatey 
ornaments our stage has ever possessed, from its 
remotest origin to the present moment. He has 
given an elevation of character and a degree of 
refinement to the mimic art which we almost des. 
pair of seeing continued. He has been one of 
those actors w hotmay be stated to have been equally 
It is in 
the last, however, that we shall most feel his loss; 
Hamlets, Machbeths, and Othellos may and do remain 
tous; but where hereafter shall we look for 
Charles, a Felix, a Mirabel, or a Benedick ? 
Excepting Jane Kemble, who died quite an 
infant, he is the youngest son of old Roger Ken- 
ble and Sarah Ward, who were married is 1753. 
Charles Kemble was born in November 1775, s 
that he is now in his Glst year. He was educated, 
we believe, very much abroad, but came early on 


distinguished in tragedy and comedy. 


_the stage, being introduced to it at Drury-lane by 


his brother and sister. He appeared at Edinburgh 
in 1693; but Drury-lane Theatre having been 
pulled down and rebuilt, the new one was opened 
on April the 21st, 1794, which is the first occasion 
on which Charles Kemble can be said to have 
filed a part approaching to manhood; it was Mal- 
colm in Macbeth, John Philip Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons playing the hero and heroine, and Palwer 
Macduff. In the same season C. Kemble was 
Cromwell in Henry V1IT., in which character he is 
represented at a considerably later date in Har 
lowe’s picture; he was also Seyward in The hypo- 
crite, and Belville in The Country Girl. Next season 


his earliest original part, Count Appiano in Emil 


Galoiti, was assigned to him, and when his brother 
revived All's Well that ends Well he was Leais; he 
likewise represented Lovel in High Life below 
Stairs, Henry Woodville in The Wheel of Fortune 
(acted for the first time on the 28th February, 
1795,) and Sigisbert in Edwy and Elgira, In the 
next season we find him advanced to Carlos in 
Isabella, and Lewson in The Gamester; and in 1797 
he was George Barnwell, but only Careless in The 
School for Scandal, Wroughton being the Charles 
Surface. Inthe summer of this year he was Cap- 
tain Plume for the first time at the Haymarket; he 
there also played Wilford to Elliston's Sir Edward 
Mortimer. In the season of 1797-8 he appeared 
for the first time as the Prince of Wales in Henry 


Mitre in Fleet-street, or at the Cardinal's Hat on\.j7py., Part I, his brother John being the Hotspur. 
The most remarkable incident this season in C. 
Kemble’s history is his earliest performance of 
Don Feliz in The Wonder. He was also Eustace 
St. Pierre at the Haymarket, but when Much Ado 
about Nothing was played, on August 21, 1798, for 


the Bankside. 

The last of the fine family of the Kembles—the | 
last, we mee>, as far as the stage is concerned— 
has taken his leave of us and of the profession. | 
We are sure that he retired from it with deep! 
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Miss de Camp’s benefit, Barrymore was the Bene- 
dick! and C. Kemble Claudio. Atthis house he 
acted Shylock tor the first time. 
having died, Barrymore succeeded to Macduff’ at 
Drury-lane, but C. Kemble was Richmond to his 
brother’s Richard, and Philotas to his Erander. Qu 
the 24th May, 1799, he was Alonzo in Pizarro on 


2 ’ 
sgohn Palmer 


its production, In the next season, at Drury-lane, 

he was Faulkland in The Rivals, and during his en- 
gagement at the Haymarket he was Durimel in 
The Point of Honor, and for the first time, and for 
his own benefit, Charles in The School for Scandal. 
On 22d October, 1800, he repeated it at Drury 
lane, and Falconbridge on the 20th November, on 
the revival of King John; when, however, Lear 
was performed, Barrymore was the Edgar. In 
this season C. Kemble was Mirabel and Belcour for 
the first time. 
was in the season of 1801-2. ¢ 
of Tom King’s retirement, and C. Kemble played 
Charles to his Sir Peter for King’s last benefit on 
the 24th May, 1802. In 1802-3 Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons left Drury-lane, when Stephen Kemble 
made his first appearance, and C. Kemble played 
Aimwell, Don Veliz, and Hamlet, the last for the 
first time, and for his own benefit; this was also 
the season in which he obtained the part of Bene- 
dick ; it was on the 30th May, 1803. 

In the autumn of 1203, in consequence of the , 
interest J. P. Kemble had purchased in Covent- 
garden Theatre, Mrs. Siddons and the two bro- 
thers transferred their services thither, a circum. | 
stance, no doubt, well remembered by many of 
our readers. Although C. Kemble then resigned 
Benedici: to Lewis, he was Lothario, Cassio, Pyr- 
rhus, Faulconbridge, Don Felix, and instead of 
Faullland became Captain Absolute. The next 
season was that of “the Young Roscius,” and all, 
things for a time gave way to him; and as we now 
come toa period of which most playgoers will 
have a pretty distinct remembrance, it will not be 
necessary for us to be so particular as to the pro- | 
gress of C. Kemble, who may be said to have | 
now nearly arrived at the highest point of excel- 
lence it is possible for an actor to attain: he had 
labored slowly upwards; his high merits were 
for some time obscured, and still longer disputed; | 
but he had at length overcome all obstacles, and 
was one of the leaders of the company. Of 
course, while his elder brother continued on the | 
stage, and at the same theatre, it was hardly to be 
expected that he would relinquish his great parts | 
to C. Kemble. 

He married in 1806, and Miss de Camp 1s an- 
nounced for the first time as Mrs. C. Kemble in 
the Covent-garden bill of October 1, 1806, when 
she played Maria in The Citizen. In this season | 
C. Kemble played Norcal, Lovemore, and Edgar | 
in King Lear for his benefit. Covent-garden was | 
destroyed by fire in September, 1208, and the | 
company removed to the Opera house, where C. | 
Kemble acted Jaffier. As Lewis retired in the 
next year more room was allowed to C. Kemble, 


His earliest appearance in Cassio 
This was the year 
. aac ‘ 


| 
| 
} 
j 
| 


-every department of the profession, 


Dece:mmbor 6, 1810. He was Antony in Julius 
Cesar on its revival in the spring of 1812. Mrs, 
Siddons took her last benetit on the 29th June, 
when she played Lady Macheth. Asis well known, 
she performed several times afterwards for the 
benefit of C. Kemble. He did not act again at 
Covent-garden until the commencement of the 
season of 1815-16, when he undertook Macbeth for 
the first time: he also acted Pierre to Conway's 
Jaffier. J.P. Kemble quitted the stage on the 23d 
of June, but he left behind him at Covent-garden 
both Young and Macready, who divided the prin- 
cipal business with C. Kemble. 

We have given these details from about 6,000 
bills of the day, in order to show Mr. C. Kemble’s 
gradually upward progress: it would be tedious 
to pursue them further, and it is remarkable that 
inturning them over, and in looking through the 
files of the newspapers for such a series of years, 
we do net trace a single instance in which C, 
Kemble disappointed or incurred the displeasure 
of an audience. His public and his private con- 
duct have been equally irreproachable. To his 
management of Covent-garden, and to some con- 
sequent differences between him and one or two 
other distinguished members of the theatrical 
corps, it is needless to advert. These differences 
have now subsided, and he quits the stage with 
the good word and the good will of all persons in 
Like his 
brother, Jon Philip Kemble, he will take his leave 
in prose, although several of his friends would 
have prevailed upon him to speak an address in 
verse. He is right. When J. P. Kemble had 
some lines sent to him for the occasion he returned 
them to the author, with a note in these words, 
which we have seen in his own hand writing;— 
“T return your poem unopened: I have made up 
my mind to deliver what I have to say in prose; 
and, were Ito read what you have sent, I am afraid 
that the excellence of the lines might induce me to 
waver in my determination.” 

The retirement of Charles Kemble, and the 
final erit from the stage of the last member of that 
family, which has been before the public from the 
year 1776 to the year 1836, forms in epoch in the 
history of theatrical affairs. For more than the 
last twenty years he has been at the head of his 
profession, and has verified the saying of the 


Roman orator—IJs qui princeps in agendo est, orna- 


tissimus et paratissimus esse debet.— English Mag. 





VANITY is so common a passion that we meet 
with it in almost every character; it is, however, 
to be restrained and regulated ; and the following 
observations respecting it are worthy attention. 

“ Vanity, (and the same may be said of selfish- 
ness) is not restricted like any other vice, whieh is 
sometimes busy and sometimes quiet; itis not to 
be attacked as a single fault, which is indulged in 
opposition to a single virtue ; but it is uniformly 
to be controlled, as an active, a restless, a growing 


especially in high comedy, after the subsiding of | principle, at constant war with all the Christian 
the O. P. row, 1809-10. On 9th April, 1809 he | graces, which not only mixes itself with all our 
acted Hamlet for Young, who was taken ill. This faults. but insinuates itself into our virtues too; and 
was also the season of Cooke's retirement, and| will, if not checked effectually, rob our best 
C. Kemhle was the Jago to Young’s Othello in| actions of their rewards.” 
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TEA-TABLE CHAT. 





ORIGINAL. 
Chat. 


Louisa continued the narrative of her life. “Tt 


Tea-Table 


is true,” said she, “I had once a commencement 
of a love affur, a glimmering of la belle passion, 
but it Was nipped inthe bud and soon died away. 
Thad a cousin, a youth with a high forehead, and 
a sentimental air, who could quote Byron, and 
was more fond of a ramble in the fields than stu- 
dying law, to which he was destined. I was 
about fifteen, and one summer we were in the 
country together, when pour passer le tems, we got 
up asort of sentimental flirtation. I do uot know | 
how it would have ended if my father had not in- | 
terfered and put his veto against the affair. Cousin 
Will, he declared would never be good for any 
thing but to string bad rhymes. He was poor and 
had his living to make in a hard world, where | 
sentiment and poetry were below par. I was to | 
inherit a fortune, therefore I must be mated to a 
fortune. We were accordingly separated. We 
thought fitto sigh a little, gaze at the moon, and | 
talk of blighted hearts, according to the most ap- | 
proved fashion; but a fortnight afier that we went 
on pretty much as the rest of the world. I was | 
whirled off to Saratoga, and was soon surrounded | 
by new faces and new beaux. Between rides, | 
walks, and drinking the water, IL soon contrived to 
drown all softer recollections of cousin Will. He | 
was shortly after shipped to China, and I ocea- 
sionally hear of 
whilst he seems to have lost all recollection of his 
native country and home. My succeeding admir- | 
ers would make a curious menagerie of oddities. 


him, accumulating thousands, 


One I dismissed for happening to overhear hit | 
beat down a poor washwoman, half a dollar to | 
three and sixpence a dozen: he was very rich and 
prided himself on the neatness of his linen. Ano- 
ther, because he lost his temper when his favorite 
dish was not cooked to aturn. Trifles light as 
these have always stepped in between me and 
matrimony —therefore I belicive in fate, and 
submit myself to the hands of destiny. I beleive 
marriage, like death, occurs without any will of 


our own when our time comes, and it is useless to | 
take any measures to expedite or retard the | 
event.” | 

“ Your time may come, Louisa,” said Cornelia, 
“when you least expect it.” | 

“ Well,” she replied, « if it does, I will try to! 
bear it with resignation—apropos to matrimony, 
did you see Clara H , when she made her 
farewell calls just before marriage ?” 

“ Yes,” said Adelaide, “I saw her—she seemed | 
very happy.” 

“ Happy !” said Louisa; “ she was brimful of 
glee. She has succeeded in the one great object | 
of her life, and has caught a husband at last. 
Most perseveringly has she pursued this aim, and | 
has spent winters at Washington, Boston, Charles- 
ton, New-York, and summers at all the watering- 
places where matches were thickest. She was 
brought up with the idea that, to be well esta-| 
blished was the great object of woman's life ; and 
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for that purpose she has journied, dressed, danced, 

and chatted, until she has succeeded, and now re- 
: ; : 

poses quietly on her laurels, She feels like a! 


| be punned upon, 


| 
— 





cambler who has been playing with a high stake 
aud has won at last.” 

“Such kind of girls,” said Cornelia, “ often 
make good wives.” 

« Very good indeed,” said Louisa: “ for they 
seem glad of the repose of domestic life ; and 
olten their flirtatltons—their eternal visitings to see 
and be seen, are a painful duty, which they fee 
happy are all cver—like a tired soldier aftera long 
campaign.” 

‘¢ But the man,” said Harriet, “ in such a case, 
would not feel very much flattered if he were 
aware of the motives of his wife’s acceptance.” 

«“ Oh, | suppose,” said Louisa, * he is satisfied, 
if his wife takes good care of his household and 
performs her part well—and then his vanity helps 
him along.” 

‘* But how has Clara succeeded,” said Corne. 
lia: “ what sort of a match has she made ?”’ 

« Excellent,” said Louisa. “ Rich, respecta- 
ble, well looking and intelligent—altogether un- 
exceptionable.” 

“And there is Mary L——,” said Cornelia, 
‘with all her attractions, her fine mind, her deep 
feelings, has thrown herself away on the queerest 
looking specimen of humanity lever beheld.” 

“ Mary L——’s,” said Louisa, * was a_ pure 
love match ; have you not often seen instances of 
devoted attachment in women to these queer little 


crooked oddities of husbands? I have frequently 


, witnessed it, whilst many a handsome man has 


passed unobserved to his grave.” 

“Tt is the mind, the heart congenial to her 
own,” said Harriet, * which has won Mary’s re- 
gard; and she overlooks the casket for the value 
of the jewel within.” 

“As for me,” said Louisa; “I could never 
marry a man who was ridiculous in any thing,— 
either in person, manners or conduct. I should 
be keenly sensitive on that subject—nay, I would 


/not have a person who had a name which could 


But do, Cornelia, let us have 
some passages in your life, in return for the nar- 
rative of my frivolities.” 

“I may say,” said Cornelia, “that I am a 
round peg stuck into a three cornered hole ; forl 
am naturally indolent, a great lover of quiet, and 
attach myself to things around me to such a de- 
gree that change or excitement is most disagreea- 
ble to me, whilst my destiny has hunted me about 
from place to place—thrown me among tumultu- 
eus and unquiet spirits, until I begin to fear there 
is no rest for me in this world. My earliest recol- 
lections are of a journey when a child to Texas, 
where my father went to settle. We travelled 
sometimes on horseback through tangled thickets, 
over fearful precipices—waded swamps and deep 
rivers—sometimes in a covered wagon over rough 
ways which could not be called roads—sleeping 
in tents and encountering perils of every sortall 
the way. When arrived at the place of our desti- 
nation, we were in daily fear of incursions of hos- 
tile Indians, or alarmed by the brawls of the rude 


| spirits around us, whose Bowie knives were ever 


ready, at the least dispute or provocation, for the 
scanty population of the country around us con- 
sisted of men driven from civilization by their 
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crimes—murderers, forgers, and states’ prison fate, she would not complain of the want of excite- 
convicts, formed our society. Soon we removed ment.” 

to New Orleans, where my parents united me to a * No, indeed,” said Louisa; “I would have 
rich planter of French descent. My consent was subdued the fiery charger as well as the jealous 
not asked, and I was too young to have a will of husband to my will. It appears to me, my ener- 
my own. My husband is in ais grave, and I will gies would increase with difficulties, until 1 over- 
pass lightly over his infirmities, though itis neces- come them.’ 

sary to inform you that he was of an extremely!“ Itis not thus with me,” said Cornelia: “Tecan 
restless and wandering disposition, never satisfi- only float with the current, and submit to destiny 
ed, but continually moving from place to place-- | whilst longing for a haven of rest. Have you 
jealous withal, and possessed of an extremely never watched a little chip tumbled and tossed in 
passionate temper. Whenever we had been set- the foaming waters, and every now and then it is 
tled long enough ata place to find the vines [had brought so near the land youthink it wiil soon be 
planted beginning to twine around. my windows—— laid high and dry on the sands, when an under 
the shrubbery to reward me for my care by the ‘current takes it far away again into the foaming 
perfume of their blossoms, or the people to know | waters?) So it has been with me—I ever think, 
me and love me, or the comforts of a home accu- now I shall have peace and rest, when some unto- 
mulating around me, we removed to another resi- ward event occurs, and Lam again burried along 
dence, where every thing was strange and new inthe troubled scenes of life.” 

and all had to be done over again. Whilst daily | «Your life, Cornelia,” said Adelaide, “has 
and hourly tumulis from my husband’s turbulent been like a whirlwind, while mine resembles a 
disposition, made my life every thing buta happy | peaceful stream, which glides through verdant 
one. In addition to these domestic inquietudes, || meadows, unvaried by obstructions. [have ever 
have encountered every disaster. Iwas in New | been surrounded by kind and gentle beings from 
Orleans during the negro insurrection on the plan- my infaney. Looks and words of affection only 
tations, When the inhabitants turned out armed to) have met my ear. No evil passion or bitter feel- 
subdue them——whilst we remained in a fearful ing has been excited by unkindness in those to 
state of suspense for the encounter. Afterwards | whom [ looked for happiness. When I was quite 
the execution of the ringleaders, with every cir- | young, I became attached to a young gentleman of 
cumstance of horror, harrowed our feelings to the | similar tastes with my own. FT knew him from 


utmost. Robbers onece.broke into our house when | childhood, we grew up together, his family, for- 
we lived on our plantation, and Ll expected to see | tune, and every thing were equal to my own; and 
my husband murdered before my eves until assis- |no word or lwok has ever dusurbed the harmony 
tance arrived to rescue him. In passing up the |of our attachment. Nothing but the most perfect 
Mississippi once the boiler of the steamboat burst, ‘confidence exists between us. As soon as he has 
and we barely escaped with our lives, whilst | finished his theological studies, for he isto be a 
many of our companions perished ; we reached |clergyman, we are to be united in bonds which 
the te easing on bales of cotton, in a most /death only can sever. My tale is told in a few 
desolate place, and were obliged to traverse on | words, and I suppose you will find it flat and in- 
foot for miles a swamp before we reached a hu- | sipid after the trials which Cornelia relates—per- 
man habitation. After we arrived at Nashville, fect eau sucree after her piquant liqueur, 

the hotel caught fire at night, and we only saved | BS. & 
the clothes we had onus. Ladies wholive peace- -___ —_— 

ably at home, know not the annoyance one en- The Student. 

dures when all the little articles of attire and use Tux midnight moon looked in at his window. 
ogg p away —" M hen suddenly depri- The student with anxious brow and sunken eye 
ved of all our little necessities it seems as if they | iy pored over his volumes, fraught with the 
never could be replaced. To have no comb, | treasures of gigantic minds. There was that on 
aratts, bedkin, needle or eh, aa of tape cuchepes raat ‘his high pale brow which spoke of immortality. 
not to mention the more important articles of our) Wi. gark eye beamed with enthusiasm. . He was 
daily wants, gives one an amazing deal “ trou | climbing the topmost round of the ladder of sci- 
ae. I have since been chased by a pirate lence. Atlength he slightly moved his right arm 
shipwrecked on Long island, where I agajn [—the leaves of the volume over which he had 
lost every thing—overturned in a stage coach, and Ibeen poring were hastily closed. His fine eyes 
dashed down a precipice in a rail-road car—in | were elevated until they rested on a wooden pin 
short, there is nothing of the sort I have not en- | over ‘the mantle-piece. On that hung a small 
countered. Once my husband took it into his | 


white sack, to which a tassal was appended. He 


t stlear *} se was | , . . . : 
head 1 must learn to ride on horseback, and Iwas | eached forth his right arm with majestic grace, 


daily mounted oes fiery charger, whilst I trem- 'He seized the snow-white piece of drapery. He 
bled in every joint and expected to be dashed to | 


tl Tntil ' he | drew it on his head, and, having divested himself 
e ‘y é i] or- | ® ° eg ° 

z earth avery moment. Unti One GAY the HOF | Of the robes which civilization has thought neces- 
tril beast succeeded in throwing me, then ran 


: Seo sary for human beings in the day time, he threw 

resp killed himself, to AE gro ‘back the counterpane of his bed, and slid grace- 
cold dew staris over me when I think of the : or BE a a 

savage monster. All these events have happen- fully into the arms of Morpheus.— Fglantine. 

ed to one who wishes no greater happiness than — yeu 

to dose out her days in a Boston rocking-chair—| The heartis the most deceitful of all things, yet, 


fanned to repose by zepbyrs. Had Louisa my ! nothirg is more iunplicitly trusted. 
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The Undercliff ; 


A TALE OF THE VOYAGE OF HENDRICK HUDSON. 


BY N.P.WILLIS. 


“Tr is but an arm of the sea, as I told thee, skip- 
per,” said Jolin Fleming,the mate of the “ Holoe- 
Mane,” standing ready to jam down the tiller, and 
bring-to, if his master should agree with him in 
opinion. 

Hudson stood by his steersman with folded 
arms, now looking at the high-water mark on the 
rocks, which betrayed a falling tide; now turning 
his ear slightly forward, to catch the ery of lis 
men who stood heaving the lead fromthe larboard 
bow. The wind drew lightly across the starboard 
quarter, and, with a counter-tide, the litthe vessel 
stole on scarce perceptibly, though her mainsail 
was kept full_—the slowly-passing forest-trees on 
the shore giving the lie to the inerry and gurgling 
ripple at the prow. 

The voble river, or creek, which they had fol- 
lowed in admiring astonishment for fifty miles, 
had hitherto opened fairly and broadly before 
them, though once or twice its widening and 
mountain-girt bosom had deceived the bold navi- 
gator into the belief that he was entering upon 
some inland lake. The wind blew kindly and 
steadily fromthe south-east, and the sunset of the 
second day~—a spectacle of tumultuous and gorge- 
ous glory, which Hudson attributed justly to the 
more violent atmospheric laws of an unsettled 
continent——had found them closed in by impene- 
trable mountains, and running immediately on the 
head-shore of an extended arm ofthe sea. 

“She'll strike before she can follow her helm!” 
cried the young sailor in an impatient tone, yet 
still, with habitual obedience, keeping her duly on 
her course. 

« Porta little!” answered the skipper a moment 
after, as if he had not heard the querelous comment 
of his mate. 

Fleming’s attention was withdrawn in an in- 
stant by a low guttural sound of satisfaction which 
reached his ear as the head of the vessel went 
round, and, casting his eye a-midships, he observ- 
ed the three Indians who had come off to the 
Hlalf-Moon in a canoe, and had been received 
on board by the master, standing together in the 
chains, and looking forward to the rocks they 
were approaching with countenances of the most 
eager interest. 

‘* Master Henry !” he vociferated, in the tone of 
a man who can contain his anger no longer; “ will 
you look at these grinning red devils, whe are re- 
Joicing to see you run so blindly ashore !” 

The adventurous little bark was by this time 
within a biseuit-toss of a rocky point that jutted 
forth into the river with the grace of a lady’s foot 
dallying with the water in her bath; and, beyond, 
the sedgy bank disappeared in an apparent inlet, 
barely deep enough, it seemed to the irritated 
steerstnan, to shelter a canoe, 

As the Half-Moon obeyed her last order, and 
headed a point more to the west, Hudson strode 
forward to the bow, and sprang upon the wind- 
lass, stretching his gaze eagerly intothe bosoin of 


shadows of twilight, though the sky was still gor. 
geously purple overhead. 

‘The crew had by this time gathered, with yp. 
conscious apprehension, at the halyards, ready to 
let go atthe slightest gesture of the master; but, 
in the slow progress of the little bark, the minute 
or two which she took to advance beyond the point 
on which his eye was fixed, seemed an age of 
suspense. 

The Half-Moon seemed now almost immoveg. 


ble; for the current, which convinced Hudson 


there was a passage beyond, set her back from the 
point with increasing force, and the wind lulled, 
little with the sunset. Inch by inch, however, she 
crepton, ull at last the silent skipper sprang from 
the windlass upon the bowsprit, and, running out 
with the agility of a boy, gave a single glance 
ahead, and the next moment had the tiller in his 
and cried out, with a voice of thunder, 
* Stand by the balyards !—helm’s-a-lee !” 

In a moment, as if his words had been lightning, 
the blocks rattled, the heavy boom swung round 
like a willow-spray, and the white canvass, afier 
fluttering an instant in the wind, filled, and drew 
steadily on the other tack. 

Looks of satisfaction were exchanged between 
the crew, who expected the next instant an order 
to take in sail and drop anchor; but the master was 
at the helm, and, to their utter consternation, he 
kept her steadily to the wind, and drove straight 
on; while a gorge, that, in the increasing dark- 
ness, seemed the entrance to a cavern, opened ils 
rocky sides as they advanced. 

The apprehensions of the crew were half lost 
in their astonishment at the grandeur of the scene. 
The cliffs seemed to close up behind them; a 
mountain, that reached apparently to the now 
colorless clouds, rose up, gigantic in the increas 


hand, 


ing twilight, over the prow; on the right, where 
the water seemed to bend, a craggy precipice ex- 
tended its threatening wall; and in the midst of 
this round bay, which seemed to them to bean 
inclosed lake in the bottom of an abyss, the wind 
suddenly took them aback, the Haloe-Mane lost 
ler headway, and threatened to go on the rocks 
with the current, and audible curses at his folly 
reached the ears of the determined master. 

More to divert their attention than with a prog- 
nostic of the direction of the mind, Hudson gave 
the order to tack; and, more slowly this time, but 
still with sufficient expedition, the movement was 
executed, and the flapping sails swung round, 
The halyards were not belayed, before the breeze, 
rushing down asteep valley on the left, struck full 
on the larboard quarter, and, running sharp past 
the face of the precipice, over the starboard bow, 
Hudson pointed out exultingly to his astonished 
men the broad waters of the mighty river, extend- 
ing far through the gorge beyond—the dim purple 
of the lingering day, which had been long lost to 
the cavernous and overshadowed pass they had 
penetrated, tinting its fair bosom like the last faint 
hue of the expiring dolphin. 

The exulting glow of triumph suffused the face 
of the skipper; and, relinquishing the tiller once 
more to the mortified Fleming, he walked forward 
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to lock out for an anchorage. The Indians, whe 


the hills that were now darkening with the heavy | stil! stood in the chains together, and w ho had 
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continued to express their satisfaction as the vessel 
made her way through the pass, new pointed 
eagerly toa little bay on the left, across which a 
canoe was shooting, like the reflection of a lance 
inthe air; and, the wind dying momently away, 
Hudson gave the order to round-to, and dropped 
his anchor for the night. 

In obedience to the politic orders of Hudson, 
the men were endeavoring, by presents and 
signs, to induce the Indians to leave the vessel ; 
and the master himself stood on the poop with his 
mate, gazing back on the wonderful scene they 
had passed through. 

« Tuis passage,” said Hudson, musingly, “ has 
been rent open by an earthquake, and the rocks 
look as if they still felt the agony of the throe.” 


“Itis a pity the earthquake did its job so rag- 
gedly, then !” answered his sulky companion, who 
had not yet forgiven the mountains for the shatne 
their zig-zag precipices had put upon his sagacity. 

At that instant, a sound like that of a heavy 
body sliding into the water, struck the ear of Flem- 
ing, and looking quickly over the stern, he saw 
one of the Indians swim away from the vessel 
with a pillow tn his hand, which he had evidently 
stolen from the cabin window. To seize a mus- 
ket, which lay ready for attack on the quarter- 
deck, and fire upon the poor savage, were the sud- 
den thought and action of a man on the watch for 
avent to incensed feelings. ‘The Indian gave a 
yell, which mingled wildly with the echoes of the 
report from the reverberating hill; and, springing 
waist-high out of the water, the gurgling eddy 


| closed suddenly over his head. 


The canoe in which the other savages were 
already embarked, shot away like an arrow to the 
shore, and Hudson, grieved and alarmed inexpres- 
sibly at the fool-herdy rashness of his mate, order- 
edall hands to arms, and established a double 
watch for the night. 


Hour after hour, the master, and the now re- 
pentant Fleming, paced fore and aft, each in his 
own quarter of the vessel, watching the shore, 
and the dark face of the water with straining 
eyes; but no sound came from the low cliff, round 
which the flying canoe had vanished, and the stars 
seemed to wink almost audibly in the dread _still- 
ness of nature. The men alarmed atthe evident 
agitation of Hudson, who, in these pent-up waters, 
anticipated a most effective and speedy revenge 
from the surrounding tribes, drowsed not upon 
theie watch ; and the gray of the morning began 
to show faintly over the mountains, before the 
anxious master withdrew his aching eyes from the 
still and starry waters. 


Like a web woven of gold by the lightning, the 
sun’s rays ran in swift threads from summit to 
summit of the dark green mountains; and the soft 
mist that slept on the breast of the river began to 
lift like the slumberous lid from the eye of woman 
when her dream is broken at dawn. Not so poe- 
tically were these daily glories regarded, however, 
by the morning watch of the Haloe-Mane, who, 
between the desire to drop asleep with their heads 
on the capstan, and the necessity of keeping 
sharper watch, lest the Indians should come off 

ough the rising mist, bore the double pains of 

30 


| 
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Tantalus and Sisyphus’ ungratified desire at their 
lips, and threatening ruin over their heads. 

After dividing the watch at the break of day, 
Hudson, with the relieved part of his crew, had 
gone below, and might have been asleep an hour, 
when Fleming suddenly entered the cabin, and 
laid his hard upon his shoulder. The skipper 
sprang from his berth with the habitual readiness 
of a seaman, and followed his mate upon deck, 
where he found his men standing to their arms, 
and watching an object that, to his first glance, 
seemed like a canoe sailing down upon thea 
through the air. The rash homicide drew close to 
Hendrick as he regarded it; and the chatter of his 
teeth betrayed that, during the long and anxious 
watches of the night, his conscience had not justi- 
fied him for the hasty death he had awarded to « 
fellow-creature. 

“She but looms through the mist,” said the 
skipper, after regarding the advancing object fora 
moment. “It is a single canoe, and can scarce 
harm us. Let her alongside !” 

The natural explanation of the phenomenon at 
once satisfied the crew, who had taken their super- 
stitious fears rather from Fleming’s evident alarm, 
than from their own want of reflection; but the 
guilty man himself still gazed on the advancing 
phantom, and, when a slight stir of the breeze 
raised the mist like the corner of a curtain, and 
dropped the canoe plain upon the surface of the 
river, he turned gloomily on his heel, and mutter- 
ed, in an under-tone, to Hudson, “ It brings no 
geod, skipper Hendrick !” 

Meanwhile, the canoe advanced slowly. The 
single paddle which propelled her, paused before 
every turn; and, as the mist lifted quite up, and 
showed a long green line of shore between its 
shadowy fringe and the water, an Indian, highly 
painted, and more ornamented than any they had 
hitherto seen, appeared, gazing earnestly at the 
vessel, and evidently approaching with fear and 
caution. 

The Half-Moon was heading up the river with 
the rising tide, and Hudson walked forward to the 
boom to look at the savage more closely. By the 
eagle and bear so richly embroidered inthe gay- 
colored quills of the porcupine on his belt of wam- 
pum, he presumed him to be a chief, and glancing 
his eye into the canoe, he saw the pillow which 
had oceasioned the death of the plunderer the 
night before, and on it lay two ears of corn, and 
two broken arrows. Pausing a moment, as he 
drew near, the Indian pointed to these signs of 
peace, and Hudson, in reply, spread out his open 
hands, and beckoned tu him to come on board, In 
an instant, the slight canoe shot under the star- 
board bow; and, with a noble confidence which 
the skipper remarked upon with admiration, the 
tall savage sprang upon the deck, and laid the 
hand of the commander to his breast. 

” 7 * * * 

The noon arrived, hot and sultry, and there was 
no likelihood of a wind till sunset. The chief 
had been feasted on board, and had shown in his 
delight the most unequivocal evidence of good 
feeling, and even Fleming at last, who had drank 
more freely than usual during the morning, aban- 





doned his suspicions, and joined in amusing the 
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superb savage who was their guest. In the course, 
of the forenoon, another canoe came off, paddled | 
by asingle young woman, whom Fleming recog: | 
nized as having accompanied the plunderers the | 
night before, but, in his half-intoxicated state, it| 
seemed to recal! none of his previous bodings, | 
and, to his own surprise and that of the crew, she 
evidently regarded him with particular favor, and 
by pertinacious and ingenious signs endeavored to | 
induce him to go ashore with her in her canoe. | 
The particular character of her face and form 

would have given the mate a clue to her probable 

motives, had he been less reckless from his excite- 

ment. She was tallerthan is common for females 

of the savage tribes, and her polished limbs, as 

gracefully moulded in their dark hues as those of 
the Mercury of the fountain, combined with their 

slightness a nerve and steadiness of action which | 
pourtrayed strength and resolution of beart and | 
frame. Her face was highly beautiful, but the | 
voluptuous fulness of the lips was contradicted 

by a fierce fire in her night-dark eyes, and a quick- 
ness of the brow to descend, which told of angry | 
passions habitually on the alert. [twas remarked 

by Hans Christaern, one of the crew, that when 

Fleming left her for an instant, she abstracted 

herself from the other joyous groups, and, with | 
folded arms and looks of brooding thoughtfulness, | 
stood looking over the stern; but immediately on 

his re-appearance her snowy teeth becate visible | 
between her relaxing lips, and she resumed her 

patient gaze upon his countenance, and her ocea- | 
sional efforts to draw him into the canoe. 

Quite regardless of the presence of the woman, | 
the chief sat apart with Hudson, communicating 
his ideas by intelligent sigus, and, after a while, | 
the skipper called his mate, and informed him that, | 
as far as he could understand, the chief wished to 
give them a feast on shore. “ Arm yourselves 
well,” said he, “though [ look for no treachery | 
from this noble pagan, and if chance should put 
us in danger, we shall be more than a match for 
the whole tribe. Come with me, Fleming,” he | 
continued, after a pause, “ you are teo rash with 
your fire-arms to be left in command. Man the 
watch, four of you, and the rest get into the long- 
boat. We'll wile away these sluggish hours, 
though danger is in it.” 

‘The men sprang gaily below for their arms, and 
Were soon equipped and ready, and the chief, 


with an expression of delight, put off in his canve, | 
followed more slowly by the heavy long-boat, into, 
which Hudson, having given particular orders to. 
the watch to let no savages on board during his | 
absence, was the last toembark. The woman, | 
whom the chief had called to him before his de-| 
parture by the name of Kikyalee, sped off in her 
swift canoe to another point of the shore, and) 
when Fleming cried out from the bow of the boat, | 
impatiently motioning her to follow, she smiled in 
a manner that sent a momentary shudder through 
the veins of the skipper, who chanced to observe | 
the action, and by a circalar movement of her 
arm, conveyed to him that she should meet him 
from the other side of the hill. As they followed the | 
chief, they discovered the wigwams of an Indian | 
village behind the rocky print for which she was 
making, and understood that the chief had sent 


eee ee 
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her thither on some errand connected with his 
proposed hospitality. 

A large square rock, which had the look o 
having been hurled with some avalanche from the 
nountain, lay in the curve of a small beach of 
sand, surrounded by the shallow water, and, 9 


the left of this, the chief pointed out to the skipper 


a deeper channel, hollowed by the entrance of 
mountain-terrent into the river, through which hy 
might bring his boat to land. At the edge of hj, 
torrent’s bed, the scene of the first act of hospita. 
lity to our race upon the Hudson, stands at this 
day the gate to the most hospitable mansion 9 
the river, as if the spirit of the spot had conseer. 
ted it to its first assuciation with the white map, 

The chief led the way, when the crew had dis 
embarked, by a path skirting the deep-worn bed 
of the torrent, and after an ascent of a few minntes 
through a grove of tall firs, a short turn to the Jef 
brought them upon an open table of land, a hup. 
dred and fifty feet above the river, shut in bya 
circle of forest-trees, and frowned over on the eas 
by a tall and bald elill, which shot up ina perpen- 
dicular line to the height of three hundred fee, 
From a cleft in the face of this preeipice, a natural 
spring oozed forth, drawing a darker line down 
the sun-parched rock, and feeding a small stream 
that found its way to the river, on the northen 
side of the platform just mentioned,—creating, 
between itself, and the deeper torrent to the sowth, 
a sortof highland peninsula, now constituting the 
estate of the hospitable gentleman before alluded 
to. 

Hudson looked round him with delight and sor 
prise when he stood on the highest part of the 
broad natural table selected by the chief for his 
entertainment. The view north showed a ele 
through the hills, with the river eoiled like a lake 


in its widening bed, while a blue and wavy line 


of mountains formed the far horizon at its back; 
south, the bold eminences, between which he had 
found his adventurous way, closed in like the 
hollowed sides of a bright green vase, with 
glimpses of the river lying in its bottom like ery 
tal; below him deseended a sharp and wooded 
bank, with the river at its foot; and directly oppe 
site rose a hill in a magnificent cone to the very 


sky, sending its shadow down through the mirror 


ed water, as if it entered to some inner world. 


|The excessive lavishness of the foliage clothed 


these bold natural features with a grace and rich 
ness altogether captivating to the senses, and 
Hudson long stood, gazing around him, believing 
that the tales of brighter and happier lands wert 
truer than he had deemed, and that it was bis 
lucky destiny to have been the discoverer of a 
future Utopia. 

A litde later, several groups of Indians wert 
seen advancing from the village, bearing betwee? 
therm the materials for a feast, which they é 
posited under a large tree indicated by the chief. 
It was soon arranged, and Hudson with his mer 
surrounded the dishes of shell and wood, one 
which, placed in the centre, contained a roasted 
dog, half buried in Indian corn. While the chief 
and several of his warriors sat down in company 
with the whites, the young men danced the calw- 
met dance to the sound of a rude drum, formed by 
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drawing a skin tightly over a wooden bowl, and 
nearthem, in groups, stood the women and chil- 
dren of the village, glancing with looks of curi- 
osity from the feats of the young men to the un- 
accustomed faces of the strangers. 


smiled and turned as if she would beckon him 
away—a bidding which he tried in vain to obey, 
under the vigilant watch of his master. 

The feast went on, and the Indians having pro- 
duced gourds, filled with a slightly intoxicating 
liquor made from the corn, Hudson offered to the 
chief some spirits from a bottle, which he had 
entrusted to one of the men to wash down the ex- 
pected roughness of the savage viands. The 
bottle passed in turn to the mate, who was observ- 
ed to drink freely, and, a few minutes after, Hud- 
son rising to see more nearly a trial of skill with 
the bow and arrow, Fleming found the desired 
opportunity, and followed the ‘empting Kikyalee 
into the forest. 

* . * * * 

The sun began to throw the shadow of the tall 
pines in gigantic pinnacles along the ground, and 
the youths of the friendly tribe who had enter- 
tained the great navigator ceased from their dan- 
ces and feats of skill, and clustered around the 
feast-tree. Intending to get under weigh with the 
evening breeze, and proceed still further up the 
river, Hudson rose to collect his men, and bid the 
chief farewell. Taking the hand of the majestic 
savage, and putting it to his breast, to express, in 
hisown manner, the kind feelings he entertained 
forhim, he turned toward the path by which he 
caine, and was glancing round at his men, when 
Hans Christaern inquired if he had sent the mate 
buck to the vessel. 

“ Der teufel, No!” answered the skipper, missing 
hin for the first time; “has he been long gone?” 

“A full hour,” said one of the men. 

Hudson put his hand to his head, and remem- 
bered the deep wrong Fleming had done to the 
tribe. Retribution, he feared, had overtaken him ; 
buthow was it done so silently? How had the 
guilty man been induced to leave his comrades, 
and accelerate his doom by his own involuntary 
act? 

The next instant resolved the question. A dis- 
tant and prolonged scream, as of a man in mortal 
agony, drew all eyes tothe summit of the beet- 
ling cliff which overhung them. On its extremest 
verge, outlined distinctly against the sky, stood 
the tall figure of Kikyalee, holding from her, yet 
poised over the precipice, the writhing form of her 
Victim, while, in the other hand, flashing in the 
rays of the sun, glittered the bright hatchet she 
had plucked from his girdle. Infuriated at the 
sight, and suspecting collusion on the part of the 
chief, Hudson drew his cutlass, and gave the order 
to stand to arms; but as he turned, the gigantic 
savage had drawn an arrow to its head with in- 
credible force, and, though it fell far short of its 
mark, there was that in the action and in his look 
which, in the passing of a thought, changed the 

mind of the skipper. In another instant, the hesi- 
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(and loosening her hold upon the relaxed body of 





her victim, the doomed mate fell heavily down the 
face of the precipice. 
The chief turned to Hudson, who stood tremb- 


: | ling and aghast at the awful scene, and, plucking 

Among the women steod Kikyalee, who kept) the remaining arrows from his quiver, he broke 
her large bright eyes fixed almost fiercely upon! them and threw himself on the ground. The tribe 
Fleming, yet when he looked towards her, she | gathered around their chief, Hudson moved his 








tating arm of the widowed Kikyalee descended, 


hand to them in token of forgiveness, and, in 
melancholy silence, the crew took their way after 
him to the shore. 











To Myra. 


BY EDWARD L. BULWER, ESQ. 


On, years are gone—since young and wild, 
For every fair who kindly smiled, 
My willing lute was strung ; 
The minstrelsy was void of art— 
Albeit it proved a gentle heart— 
Thus said they all—who blamed in part 
The reckless strains I sung. 


And so, the follies of my youth 

Did prove a gentle heart, forsooth— 
Though much too idle given 

To worship every meteor bright, 

However false the fairy light 

That, by its fickle nature, might 
Across my path be driven. 


But years came on; and with them came 
A mind of sterner, manlier frame 

Which spurn’d the boyish lay, 
That youth full long had linger'd o’er : 
And swearing that I'd be no more 
A slave—all idols to adore— 

I flung my lute away. 


And scenes I sought with action rife, 
Ambition's cool and wary strife, 
That only thrills—the brain; 
And I sometimes wished to feel 
That gentle spirit o’er me steal 
Which would such tender things reveal 
Of yore—I wished in vain. 


Then canst thou whisper, Myra, why 

The fountains of my heart once dry, 
Now fondly overfllow— 

Why come those mystic thoughts again— 

Those dreams that Paradise the brain— 

Those visions call’d no more in vain— 
That charin’d me years ago? 


Why feel I now, as when a boy, 
That wild and melancholy joy 
With which, in younger times, 
I rov'd at eve some stream along, 
Or sat the shady tree among, 
Imagining some fairy song 
That mock’d my careless rhymes? 
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A NEW ENGLAND TALE. 
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ORIGINAL. to-morrow’s sun, I shall be on my way to some 
A New England Tale. distant clime—never to return. Think not of me 
when I am gone, but be as gay and cheerful as 
Ix a small country town about twenty miles! When first we met. Forgive me, Louisa, for what 
east of Hartford, is situated a beautiful Jake, bas passed, and may heaven shower its choices 
nearly two and a half miles in length, and half a| blessings upon you.” 
mile in breadth; its waters are clear and transpa-| She raised her head to reply, and burst into 
rent, and on a still mooulight evening the hills and | tears, then wiping her eyes, as if struggling to 
forests, with which it is surrounded, are reflected , Overcome the feelings which seemed to agita 
on its bosom as it were a splendid mirror. It is) her whole frame, with a trembling voice she thus 
studded with a single island, covered with slirub- addressed him : 
bery and vines. At the south-east end of thisro-| ‘ Dear Frederick, a scene like this I did not 
mantic sheet of water, on a beautiful green stands | once anticipate. You told me that you loved me, 
the white village church, where among the trees | that you would ever be my friend and companion, 
which surround it, have I often met my school- | and often have you painted to my itmagination, 
mates and joined with them in their sportive plays, | #3 we haverwalked by the side of this lovely lake, 
and while [ thus recall the scenes of my youth | a quiet little cottage by the side of some meander. 
which I there witnessed, one among them seems ing stream, where you would spend with me the 
more fresh to my mind than any other. I will ‘remainder of your days in contentment and hap- 
relate it as accurately as possible, and hope it may | piness ; and now you say you must leave me—ah, 
serve asa faint picture for those young ladies who | Yes, leave me forever! O, Frederick, is it thus 
are too ready to confide their affections to young | you will leave me, without a friend im this lonely 
men, before their characters and standing in so- world—for you know I have incurred the displer. 
ciety is fully known; disregarding the advice and | Sure of my parents by permitting your addresses; 
warnings of their parents and friends, who are | 29d how can [live when you are gone? No one 
nore experienced in the ways of mankind. _willcare for me. I shall feel as a stranger inthis 
It was on a beautiful summer's afternoon, just | wide world, and shall only wish for death to eover 


as the sun was sinking to rest behind the wastern | tiny shame !” 
hills, with a richness and beauty that is very com- Here she stopped, and Wiping again the tears 
mon in that part of New England, that I walked which flowed down her cheeks, looked up to himas 


the shore of the quiet lake, to inhale the cool re- | ifexpecting a reply. But he speke not—whatshe 


freshing breeze that seemed to rise from its mir- | bad said seemed not to have moved his heart—he 
rored bosom. The swallows would now and then | sat with his eyes cast down, picking in pieces a 
skim over its smooth surface and dip their wings | blossom which he had just plucked from the pa- 
in its pearly waters. The nighthawk had com-| rent stem. 
menced its doleful sounds—and all nature secimed * Frederick,” continued Louisa, “ why do yeu 
preparing for a night ofrepose. LI walked along, | not speak—will you not tell me the cause of your 
musing on what had passed—stopping now and | leaving me? Have 1 done aught to offend you! 
then to skip a stone over the glassy surface of the | Forgive, oh, Frederick !—forgive the errors ofa 
lake, or pluck a flower that grew near-by. The | woman's weakness. I do not censure you-l 
moon was just peeping over the eastern trees with | Would not be so cruel. When you are gone, I 
a silvery brightness, and I satdown on a rock for } shall have no one to walk with me over the ples- 
a few moments to contemplate the scene spread | sant fields, to cull the blooming flowers ; and when 
out around me. I had not set long before I was laid upon the bed of death, none to watch over 
startled by a sound behind me, as if proceeding | me and smooth my pillow; but I shall die unpiti- 
from some human being. I arose, and stepping | ed-unwept—unmourned. The moon will shine 
lightly aside, among the bushes, waited for a re-| upon my grave, but no flower will blossom there, 
petition of the sound. Isoon discovered a lady, ‘or monument be raised to my memory. Mon- 
dressed in white, sitting under a cluster of laurels, | ment did I say ? that I need not expect, for the 
which were then in full bloom, humming a plain- | world will despise me, and no one wish to know 
tive air. At that instant, as if hearing the ap-| where lie my ashes.” 
proach of some one, she turned around, and the | She stopped, and sobbing aloud, covered her 
moon shining fall in her face, { immediately re- | face with her hands. Her last words had evident 
cognized tac features of my most intimate friend, ly reached a feeling of pity, at least, in the bosom 
Miss Louisa B——. I was astonished at my dis-| of the hard-bearted Frederick. He attempted to 
covery, and resolved to waitin silence to aseertain | speak, but his voice faltered. Shortly, however, 
the object of her being there. I had not waited recovering, he said, 
many minutes before I saw coming at a little dis-| ** Louisa, it pains me to hear you speak so des 
tance, a young man, who, as soon as Louisa saw, pondingly. There are yet in store for you many 
arose to meet him: he implanted a kiss on her | happy days—you will soon forget what has passed, 
lips, and accompanied her back to her seat. He ‘and be cheerful and happy ; you will be caress 
plucked a blossom from the overhanging branches | as formerly by your worthy parents ; society wil 
and presenting it to her said, jclaim you as one of its brightest ornaments, 8 

“ Louisa, you see I have come agreeably to my you will soon be honored and beloved. So, fare- 
promise ; that Ihave loved you ardently and af. well, Louisa, I must go, It is growing late, you 
feetionately, you cannot doubt; but circumstan- will be missed by your parents, and then, perhaps 
ces have wanspired which oblige me to say, that) we may be discovered. Ido not blame you for 
this must be our last meeting: by the rising of your past deviations from the path of virtue, but 
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condemn myself,” then taking her hand, and pres- ORIGINAL. 


! 
sing itto his lips, exclaimed—* Louisa, farewell !” 
And darting among the trees was soon out of sight | 
leaving the unhappy girl sobbing aloud. A Home Tour: Harper & Brothers —This vo- 

I left my hiding place and approached her un-) lume is from the pen of Sir George Head and is a 
perceived ; her face was buried in her handker- work which should be read very extensively by 
thief, and it was not until | had spoken her name | the manufacturers of America. Itis a description 
several times, that she noticed me, then looking up } of a tour through the manufacturing districts of 
and perceiving me, she gave a wild and idiot | England, in the summer of 1835. The chief aim 
scream and darted towards the lake. I rushed | of the writer seems to have been fidelity, whether 


Literary Notices. 


forward and seized her just as she was about to 
throw herself into the fatal waters, but all to no 


herself from my grasp and giving one frightful 


'in description or narrative. On some matters 


| whereon he has treated, it would have been more 
purpose for with the strength of despair, she tore | 


to his interest, perhaps, had he have been more 


: ' 
deeply versed ; sometimes he descants on subjects 


scream, buried herself in the watery element. I! in rather a trivial strain—and at others too minute- 


cried loudly for hetp, and plunged in after her. 


ly. Such flippancy is invariably injurious to a 


Isucceeded in bringing her on shore and con-| work purporting to be predicated on facts, and is, 


ducted her home, her mind seemed bewildered. 
She would frequently break forth into incoherent 
mutterings, unconcious of al! around her. In this 
state she continued until reason entirely forsook 
its throne and left her the wretched victim of 
man’s inconstancy. She was an only child, the 
pride of her parents and the ornament of society. 





She had been sent to a boarding school, and there 
an attachment was formed between her and the \ 


unprincipled Frederick, which finally robbed her , 
bosom of its peace and consigned her to the insane | 
retreat in her native state. The wretch whose 
heart was black enough to rob virtue of its purity, 
and treat with contempt the most sacred engage- 
ments, has as yet escaped the punishment he so 
richly merits, but with a guilty conscience he 
cannot escape, the stings of remorse which will 
enter his soul, and bear him to his grave, despised 
by himself and loathed by the world. = a. F. D. 








Personal Appearance. 
Tuis is one of those things of accident, resting | 
with nature. No man or woman can form their 
own persons, and none should be blamed on this 
head. ‘The disposition for looking well is ruining | 
to half the young people in the world, causing | 
them to study their glasses and paint or patch, | 
instead of pursuing that which is lasting or solid, | 
the cultivation of the mind. It is always a mark 
of a weak mind, if not a bad heart, to hear a per- 
son praise or blame another on the ground alone 
that they are handsome or homely. Actions should 
be the test, and a liberal course of conduct pur- 
sued to all. It matters little whether a man is tall 
or short—whether the blood stains the cheek—or 
runs in another channel. Fashion makes the dif- 
ference as to beauty. The lily is as sweet if not 
as gay as the rose, and it bears no thorn about it. 
As to appearance, fashion should not be allowed 
to bear upon that which cannot be changed except 
by deception, and what indeed in reality is not 
worth the trouble of being called so, even if it 
could. 











Evripipss, the poet, once said that three of his 
verses had cost him the labor of three days. “I 
could have written a hundred in that time,” said 
another poet of ordinary abilities. «I believe it,” | 
replied Euripides; “ but they would have rd 
o ly three days.” 








in consequence, bet too often looked upon by the 
public, as a mere exaggeration. The book, is 
doubtless, a faithful record of a desultory ram- 
ble through the districts mentioned, but noth- 
ng more, as the author, himself states in the pre- 
ace. 


Scenes in Spain: George Dearborn.—The author 
of these sketches is an American, which are writ- 
ten in an oft-hand strain, and are lively and agree- 
able. His sentiments are at times romantic—but 
faithful. The sketch of the execution of Donna 
Maria is most beautiful, and will itself repay a 
perusal of the entire work. Many of the others 
are graphic inthe highest degree, and there is a 
vein of interest running through them all, that 
enchains the attention of the reader. It is hand- 
somel; printed on the finest paper, and reflects no 
little credit on the publisher. Two neat engrav- 
ings illustrate the work—one the execution of 
Donna Maria and the other, the serenade. 


Tue Dutrcumay’s Firnesipr: Harper & Brothers. 
This is another of James K. Paulding’s works, 
and comprises Numbers xu. and xu. of the uni- 
form edition of the writings of this popular author. 
We are enthusiastic in our admiration of Mr. 
Paulding as a writer, and have ever so expressed 
ourselves, whenever an opportunity presented 
itself. His works are always perused with gratifi- 
cation, and the pleasantry of the reader is invari- 
ably excited. Mr. Paulding is most faithful in his 
delineation of character and description of scene- 
ry. The scene of the “ Dutchman's Fireside,” 
is laid on the border of the Hudson river, and is 
one of the many homely legends of the old 
French war. 


lon ann tHE Wrecker’s Davenrer.—-Mr. 
George Dearborn has issued these two dramatic 
productions, ina corresponding form. We would 
remark that these are the only genuine editions of 
the above works. 


Litrerature te Francais.—-Mr. W. H. 8. 
Jordon, of Boston, has lately commenced a new 
weekly French publication under the above title. 
It is a work deserving of every encouragement 
and will, doubtless, prosper under the fustering 
care of the admirers of light French literature, 
The number before us is well filled with inte- 
resting reading. Mr. J.P. Callender, 141 Nassau 
street, is the New-York agent. 
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ORIGINAL. 


The Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—No place of public amuse- 
mentin America, within our recollection has ever 
been so astonishingly successful, for such a length 
of time, as this theatre, during the space of the 
preceding month. Miss Ellen Tree has termina- 
ted an engagement which was most flattering, in 
every sense of the word, and which speaks vol- 
umes for the increasing taste of our citizens. 


Miss Ellen Tree is the member of a family rich 
in intellectual endowment, which has won its way 
from the obscurity of humble circumstances, to 
honorable competence, and gained a reputation, 


not higher prized for professional eminence, than | 


for those virtues which give dignity to private life, 
and are the priceless gems of woman’s worth. 
Miss Ellen Tree in the bosom of her family is 
the filial and accomplished daughter—the afiec- 
tionate and tender sister. On the stage, she is 
the chaste and exalted actress—exalted by the 
vividity of her portraits, the modesty of her de- 
meanor, and, at the same time, the peculiar deli- 
cacy of her outlines. Forgetful of all the world 
but the scene in which she is engaged, she never 
forgets the character she represents; thus she de- 
livers herself, unstudied in look or gesture, and 
never makes a sacrifice of the ease and dignity of 


modesty for the effect to be produced by the arti- | 


fice of attitude. The school in which she is deeply 
studied is that of Nature: hence she seems, and 
is, insensible of the gaze of her auditors—hence 
no display of her fine figure to excite admiration— 


no extravagance of action, all is subdued in her, | 


to nature’s own shadowing: and the mellow tints 
of her coloring, may be likened to a fine picture of 
the noblest masters in the school of painting. 

In a work like the Ladies Companion, avow- 
edly designed for the perusal and meutal adorn- 
ment of the female classes of genteel society it is 
delightful the task of reviewing the splenilid at- 
tainments of a lady, whose private virtues give 
dignity and grace to her public or professional 
reputation—we approach the subject with a plea- 
sure unalloyed ; without feeling that we have 
any draw back upon our commendations, but 
with the deeper and more exalted feelings which, 
as public journalists, becomes us, that we can 
lavish our warmest praise of the great merits of 
the actress, and sinking back in our chair com- 
mend and admire the sterling qualities of her heart. 

Miss Ellen Tree has not yet attained in New- 
York that rank in public estimation which her 
great and powerful talentis entitled to. We may 
say she has not yet attained—because, although 
nightly followed and applauded, still, as she does 
not aim at astonishing effects by artificial means, 
but rather produces the quietly sublime by the 
delicate and chastened agency of a natural inspi- 
ration: our average play-goers are not sufficiently 
electrified by her personations—too much used to 
the “ startling effects,” and the “thrilling interest” 
of our minor theatres, where tragedy upon stilts 
pironettes with the “ poetry of motion” in fits, 
amid blue-lights and burning sulphur—they have 
yet to acquire a taste for sterling drama and the 
“ poetry of soul.” The fault is not with Ellen 
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| Tree, but with the vitiated taste which has been 
| pandarized to by managers, and which must ulti. 
| mately work its own fall and the ruin of their pro- 
perty. 

Let us look at her Ion, let us examine it as q 
whole—it is faultless and without blemish—let 
us look to it in passages—it breathes the whole 
inspired soul of the master hand that wrought it— 
let imagination follow her in recollection of her 

performance, and judgment will pronounce it in- 
imitable. Let us turn again to her personation of 
Juliana in the Honey Moon, and memory will 
‘recall to us that beautiful variety of light and 
| shade, which the author has thrown into the part, 
and which she vivifies, with enchantment on the 
senses. How exquisitely beautiful is her repre. 
sentation of the subdued Juliana, when she has 
‘been taught to know herself—when she looks 
back upon her follies and caprices, and throwing 
off her former vanities, with a voice choaked with 
deep and unutterable feeling, and a heart glowing 
with gratitude and love, she clings to the chasten- 
ing hand which had, perhaps somewhat harshly, 
| reproved her weakness. We were not electrified 
|—but we were charmed—we were not astonished 





| 


but we were subdued into a positive tenderness— 
and a tear which it was difficult to suppress be- 
trayed our excitement. 

To follow this charming actress through the 
wide range of her characters would be to con- 
sume more of our pages than we can safely be- 
stow uponthe subject. We here speak of her per- 
formances which is sufficient to illustrate the exira- 
ordinary versatility of her powers, and we con- 
clude by asserting, in the exercise of our critical 
opinion, that Ellen Tree is incomparably the best 
actress we have seen from the other side of the 
| Aulantic; the most eloquent, the most chaste, the 
| 


most intellectual, and the most true to nature. 
"The Jon of Miss Ellen Tree was a performance 
of singular beauty, and almost realizes what it 
aims at. The power of Miss Tree lies in the 
perfect feeling of the character—not the imagine 
tion of it, and her genius is aiways true to itself, 
she can raise “a mortal to the skies,” not * draw 
down an angel.” Her Jon exhibited a high reach 
|of thought, and as it regards some points of exe- 
‘cution, it was most admirable. Her action and 
| bearing were scarcely those of a woman, and yet 
| were never in the least degree offensive. Delicacy 
and truth, feeling and intellectual discrimination, 
are the characteristics of her acting; and in this 
‘performance they were abundantly displayed. 
Miss Tree did ample justice to the conception © 
the poet; she completely realized the pure and 
high minded youth. The description of the War 
rior, when he writhed 


iw, 
‘In the last grapple of his sinewy frame 


With conquering anguish,” 
with his dying wife by his side, and the innocent 
offspring of their affection, 

« Spreading its arms for its resting-place,” 
was touching and pathetic. Had the group been 
sketched by Michael Angelo himself, it could not 
have been more vividly brought before the imagr 
nation, The dignity and solemnity with which 
Jon dedicates himself to the destruction of the 
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king Adrastus, in the beautiful speech commenc- in so pure a strain, that we doubt whether the au- 
ing : thor was able to represent the natural fierce and 

“ Ye eldest gods, sullen passions of men—their coarse vices—the 
Who in no statues of exactest furm mixed motives—and strong and faulty characters 
Are palpable; who shun the azure heights ) by which affairs of moment are actually conduc- 
Of beautiful Olympus, and the sound jted: and we are more confirmed in our doubt 
Of ever-young Apollo’s winstrelsy ;” ‘from the cireumstance that, although Adrastus, the 


king, is described in an early scene as a heartless 
it would be totally impossible to surpass, or per-{tyrant; yet he wins our sympathies and excites 
haps equal. And agmse, when the attempt 18 | our pity by the touching events of his youth, and 
made on his life by Phocion, how beautifully he the unmerited sufferings of his manhood. 
looks over his momentary rashness and pardons | ‘The Adrastus of Mr. Fredericks was a respecta- 
him, and with the deepest feeling thus unbosoms | ble performance, generally speaking ; although 


himself : in many passages he indulged rather too much in 
“‘ Couldst thou believe, | ranting and bawling, which mared the otherwise 

That one, whose nature had been arm’d to stop | wasterly delineation of his part. When Mr. Fre- 
The life-blood’s current in a fellow’s veins, |dericks first appeared on our boards he was tou 
Would hesitate when gentler duty turn’d | inanimate, but an excuse was found for it in his 


His steel to nearer use?) ‘T'o-morrow’s dawn | being a stranger. He has now become familiar 
Shall see me wield the sceptre of my fathers: }) with the audience, and has materially obviated 


Come, watch beside my throne, and, if I fail | that fault; but inthe doing away of that one, which 
In sternest duty which my country needs, was, by far, of minor consideration, he has ac- 
My bosom shall be open to thy steel, quired another, which places a person, at times, 


As now to thy embrace !” (in the greatest agony to witness his delivery. Mr. 


When Phocion is overpowered with his kind- | Fredericks is a beautiful and eorrae reader,  f 
ness, With what playful vivacity and natural child- | much so, perhaps, as any performer in America, 
ish glee, lontakes him by the hand and endeavors | and we kuow of no just grounds why he should 
to impress him with a recollection of their boyish | thwart the eflect it invariably produces on an au- 


gambols : |dience, by endeavoring to overact a part. Let 


, Mr. Fredericks again adopt the same quiet, easy 
' style of acting, which characterized his chaste 
performances at the commencement of the season, 
and which, through the advice ot some kind friend, 

f é _* he has been induced to abandon. We have been 
How in a night whe ee we chat wee — | led to these remarks through no enmity to the 
Two vagrant urchins, and with tremulous joy ” 


‘gentleman in question—for, on the contrary, we 
. . . con - , , 
rc ‘ 2 -bo ‘ : . . ; 
pr d ae these statue-border'd walks that entertain the warmest wishes for his success, and 
gleam 


In brie! ee ee it we think a little judicious advice, given in the 
. rH ag hres me a mom now ; spirit of candour, will tend to his ultimate good. 

nd think we are but older by ac ay, Mr. Richings’ conception of Ctesiphon, the or- 
And that the pleasant walk of yesternight 


W ‘al ' G friend! phan son, was unassuming and natural, and he 
' 4 ome, ny friend !-- | ae 

wh hn ae Mapes a in 3 | threw into the part all the true feeling of a son for 
, > e | 

at, drooping yet! thon wert not wont to seem a beloved father. 


So stubborn—-cheerily, my Phocion—come !” 


“ Nay, old playmate, 
We part not thus—the duties of my state 
Will shortly end our fellowship ; but spend 
A few sweet minutes with me. Dost remember 





, Knowles’ new play of the “ Wreeker’s Daugh- 
The last act, was a magnificent piece of acting 


h Miss T'ree’ ti ¢ it| ter,” a piece possesing much merit, but of too re- 
a ss re e [once wouo I ° » 
throughout. iss Lree's correct conception _volting a nature for representation, has been pro- 


was only to be equalled by her chaste and impas- jduced. Miss Ellen Tree as Marian, the daughter, 


ione ion; i was one part finer | : a 
sioned execution ; but if there was one par ‘carried the audience through all the vicissitudes 


won another, he? 6s o —_ eeu “ te ,and anxieties of one, linked by parental ties, to a 
when the slave informs hun that the pestilence hac | home most foreign to ber nature. Mies Tree iden- 


abated. ‘The chiefest merit of Miss Tree’s acting | i604 perself completely with the part—every 
® . = . . i P | ; 

is, that she is not only great in the priscipat | word, look, action, spoke the daughter of the 
pene, Fut se throughout the whole pace tm Wrecker. The thrilling interest with which she 
she never descends from, nor does she overreach | | f1ged the vision which seals the doom of Black 
the being she delineates, but throws herself into | Norris, and pictures forth his deadly crimes, was 

, 

the part—forgetful of the wrap and thereby be- the most touching and heart-rending effort we 
comes the true personification of the author's ge-| |. vitnessed on the stage. After Robert, the 
goes The tragedy of lon is a poetic effusion of father, is condemned for supposed murder by the 
: cultivated mind. Beauty and grace are MS) ovidence of his own child, he is led to prison. 
characteristics; the efforts of imagination are re- Marian is all but araving maniac: She is reeli- 
gulated and harmonized with good taste; the ex- | ning at the prison door: She is refused admit- 


ciumeeh gridacsd is clwuye masal~en® tere | tance to see her father: She raves and pleads in 
is no unnecessary vehemence or overpowering | 110 1 og, piteous strain : 

energy: the spirit which pervades the whole is 
ever sweet and tender—touching and contempla- |“ Stay. Let me stop at the door of his cell—at the 


tive ; it 1s finished throughout with delicacy and end he 
even-gerenity of execution, and deeply infused | Of the passage that leads to it~in the court om 
with purity and loftiness of feeling. It is written which 
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The passage opens—on the stairs—any where 
Within the prison—so that I may be 

Under one roof with him. Let me stop with you 
At the gate.” - . * ® ™ 
* o * * 


“ Leave the door ajar— 
Let me look into the prison. 


And think’st thou I'll be- 


A moment. 

Go—thou dost weep. 
lieve it? 

Thou art no better than the grating bolt 

That at thy will is shot and holds the door, 

Lam helpless—hopeless! Would I were the bolt— 

Door, walls, bars—any thing but what I am! 

And I have put him there—and if he dies, 

Thang him! Who are these that look at me 

As they would strike me dead? I could’nt help it! 

My mother trained tne in the fear of God! 

I was fore'’d tv doit. Just as well might ye blame 

A rock to split, when riven by the lightning, 

As my lips to part, when in the name of Heaven 

Justice bade them ope and speak the truth.” 


The beauty, sympathy, and thought of this 
scene could only have been embodied by Miss 
Tree. The success of the “ Wrecker’s Daughter” 
is mainly attributable to the exertions of this lady. 
We cannot, for our part, become reconciled to the 
idea of a gang of Sinugglers reciting blank verse. 
It is too absurd. 


Mademoiselle Augusta, has concluded her first 
engagement, which was to her, one of the most 
brilliant achievements on theatrical record. She 
arrived in this country, when her rival, Celeste, 
was at the zenith of her popularity, and about 
appearing in a new piece. She effected an en- 
gagement with Mr. Simpson, and appeared before 
an American audience a total stranger—not even 
known by name. Her fame had not preceded 
her to this western clime—no gentle breeze had 
wafied it across the tempestuous billows to the 
wilds of America. She stood trembling, fawn- 
like, before the few whose curiosity had led them 
thither. Many deemed her presumptuous in in- 
curring the gaze of comparison with Celeste—such 
is the feeling every American entertains for a 
favorite. But how soon was this delusion dispel- 
led! Augusta became the universal favorite ; all 
throrged to witness her chaste and modest per- 
formances. The young, the gay, the old, the in- 
firm—were actuated by the same spirit of curiosi- 
ty. Nothing was talked of in the fashionable 
circles, but the graceful, charming and fascinating 
Augusta, The production of La Bayadere was a 
complete triumph. She appeared the true per- 
sonification of the “ poetry of motion,” and, as 
*twere, by instinct the audience were held in com- 
plete subjection to her will. The lines of no pic- 
ture could have been more beautifully pencilled 
than the perfect pourtrayment of the character of 
the wandering Bayadere by Augusta. Thus did she 
nightly continue to ingratiate herself into public 
favor, until all have become enthusiastic in their 
admiration. 

The benefit of the fair danceuse was graced with 
the beauty and elite of the city. Augusta played 
Rose, in a little French burletta, entitled “ Two 








a 
Words,” in which she spoke two English words— 
Midnight! She also’ attempted a song, but her 
agitation was so great, and her voice so tremulous 
and broken, it was with difficulty she succeeded, 
The effort on her part, however, electrified the 
audience, and some minutes elapsed ere she was 
enabled to proceed. We again repeat, that her 
success has been most flattering and triumphant, 
Mademoiselle Augusta is now fulfilling a re. 
engagement. 


Mr. Hackett.—This gentleman is again amongst 
his old and tried friends, and has personated se- 
veral of his popular parts. Mr. Hackett’s line of 
characters is singularly rare, and are ever the 
subject of mirth to the audience. His Falstaf 
was an exquisite delineation of the villianous old 
knight; the twinkle of the eye, the curve of the 
lip—and, above all, his ludicrous contortion of 
features were admirable. 


Miss Grove.—As an actress, Miss Grove will in 


| time occupy an enviable positien in her profes- 


sion; but she has much to learn ere that time ar- 
rives. Juliet is her best character, and she has, 
we infer, given it a greater portion of her attention 
than any other. Miss Grove does not identify her- 
self sufficiently with the part she is enacting, «nd is 
continually appearing the actress, not the true per- 
sonification of the character supposed to be before 
the audience. 


Bowrery.—Mr. Dinneford appears to have been 
extremely successful, since his assuniption of the 
management of this house. Spectacles and pa- 
geantry is its forte; and in this particular range of 
the drama, we may say, the Bowery stands alone. 
The imposing grandeur of Hernani lad scarcely 
become known to the public at large, ere it was 
withdrawn from the admiring gaze of multitudes, 
to make room for another, still more magnificent 
in point of gorgeousness. Mazeppa has createda 
sensation unparalleled in the annals of the drama. 
The thrilling story of Mazeppa, as told by Byron, 
has been perused and re-perused by all classes, 
and is as familiarly known as a tale of the nurse- 
ry. Its interest, by representation, instead of de- 
creasing, is tenfold enhanced. The awful gran- 
deur of the terrific ascent of the unfortunate 
Mazeppa, lashed to the back of the wild charger, 
is vividly pourtrayed in reality. It is no faint 
outline of a picture, with the finishing left to the 
imagination of the wondering beholder. But be- 
fore you is seen the infuriated horse, dashing 
down precipices and leaping ravines—erossing 
mountains at the extreme height of the theatre— 
and now lying stretched breathless on the stage. 
The dresses, scenery and decorations, are most 
gorgeous in the extreme, which give a vivid idea 
of oriental splendor. Mr. Couke’s immense stud 
of fifty-two horses, adds much to the interest of 
the piece. 


Nationat.—Mr. James H. Hackett has leased 
this beautiful theatre from the first of September, 
ensuing. We indulge in the sanguine belief that 
it will then be conducted in a manner deserving of 
the countenance of a public, capable of forming 
their own opinion of an establishment dedicated to 
their ainusement. 
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